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The Week. 


R. GARFIELD’S letter of acceptance is considerably longer than 


M 


made up by clearness of statement or independence of attitude. Mr. 
Hayes’s began boldly with an attack on the spoils doctrine, and so 
made of civil-service reform the main question of our politics. Mr. 


Mr. Hayes’s, and, unfortunately, what it loses in terseness is not 


Garfield, on the contrary, with a rather slavish adherence to the order 
of the platform, places civil-service last among “the principal topics 
which are likely to become subjects of discussion,” and which he there- 
fore expresses his views upon; and in place of the strong and direct 
language of his predecessor in dealing with it, recommends in a round- 
about way legislation regulating appointments and fixing the tenure of 
office “without invading the authority or necessary discretion of the 
Executive.” He even censures the President’s famous order to office- 
“ Without depriving any officer of his rights 
as a citizen, the Government should require him to discharge all his 


holders when he says: 


official duties with intelligence, efficiency, and faithfulness”; and he 
follows this reactionary sentiment with a vindication of Congressional 
interference with appointments. At least we can make nothing else of 
the following passage : 

* To select wisely from our vast population those who are best fitted 
for the many offices to be filled, requires an acquaintance far beyond 
the range of any one man. The Executive should, therefore, seek and 
receive the information and assistance of those whose knowledge of 
the communities in which the duties are to be performed best qualifies 
them to aid in making the wisest choice.” 


The main question, according to Mr. Garfield’s presentation, is the 
right of Congress to supervise the election of its own members, to pro- 
tect the voter from intimidation and the ballot-box from fraud. This is 
also the main question of the Democrats, who call it, however, centrali- 
zation and troops at the polls—or, in more elegant language, the su- 
It 
strongest argument for the nomination of General Hancock, and they 
Mr. Gartield 
rather abstractly remarks on the cause of “the most serious evils which 


premacy of the military over the civil authority, furnishes their 


will not be displeased by having it made a straight issue. 
now afflict the South,” that they grow out of a want of toleration of 


He thinks the 
nation can aid popular education, but should give no support to secta- 


political opinion, but for this he proposes no remedy. 
rian schools. He refers to his previous utterances on finance, but in- 
jures the effect of this by what he goes on to say, which is, that green- 
backs and gold and silver dollars are now in a happy equality that can be 
maintained—at least, he says “ we need only to maintain the equality of 
all our dollars,” as if it were possible; and that “the great prosperity 
which the country is now enjoying should not be endangered by any 
violent changes or doubtful financial experiments "—which may mean 
fiat money, or inflation, or the retirement of the greenbacks, or the aban- 
donment of the dollar of our fathers. Mr. Garfield has here only too 
faithfully copied the ambiguity of Mr. Sherman. A disquisition on the 
tariff which will conciliate the protectionists ; a hearty endorsement of 
“internal improvements”; and approval of the Government's course in 
sending to China a commission to secure a modification of the present 


treaty, conclude Mr. Garfield’s survey of the political situation. 


The letter, which reads as tamely as a message from the White 
House, will prove a cruel disappointment to those Independents who 
had hoped to find in it a trumpet-call, or at least some basis for their 
It 
recalls very unpleasantly General Garfield's rdéle at the Convention, 
of moderator and 


assertion that its author is “the platform's best embodiment.” 
harmonizer. It will tend to revive the spirits of 
the Stalwarts, as it gives them no ground of offence and leaves them 


unhindered in their choice of campaign issues. As a vital, historical 





document it bears no comparison with Mr. Hayes’s letter, and will pas 


into as speedy oblivion as the platform which inspired it. It does no- 
thing, where it might have done much, to raise the Presidential contro 


versy above a simple balancing of the collective merits of the two oppos 
Mr. Garfield 


trained legislator 


ing parties. remains a as against a 
trained soldier, and this fact must still be allowed its weight. What 


we miss is a personal tone giving an added dignity to the canvass, and 
kindling in the party an honest enthusiasm tor higher aims and ideals 


bloody shirt in the ec: 


It is well to be on the lookout for the 
We think we see on tl 


even in a disguised form. e part of some of out 


hy , ve 
they can, and if 


esteemed contemporaries a determination to raise it if 


not, to make the general social condition of the South a passable sub- 


stitute. The 7rzbune, last week, brought out a Washington despatel 
mysteriously besprinkled with dashes, showing that the Attorney-Gene 

ral’s office was in possession of damning facts about a Ku-klux revival 
in Virginia. By editorial courtesy this is regarded as the /)séune’s 
specialty, entered with the Librarian of Congress, and theretor t to 


be even so much as alluded to by the 7vmes. By the same token the 


7rzbune would not for the world breathe a hint that the Georgia moot 
shiners are particularly troublesome just now, and that the State au- 
thorities are shielding them in every way, arresting the Federal officers 


who interfere with the distillers, etc. This is the 7/7res's exclusive 


property. Still, there is no law against the campaign orators using 
both these pictures of Southern demoralization as a reason why Han- 
cock’s election is to be resisted tooth and _ nail. The 72mes, more en- 
terprising, perhaps, has also assumed charge of the indignation wl 
Northerners ought to feel at the Cash-Shannon duel in South Carolina, 
and has been very liberal in devoting its space to reports and docu- 
ments showing that the killing of Shannon was as clear a ci 
We 


nd that it 


culated murder as “the code” has ever begotten wish we 


be quite sure that its zeal has no political tincture, a is ¢ 
estly striving to help the South suppress for ever a barbarism which is, 
The Charleston JV. 


- j eres « 
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after all, on the decline there. 


manfully invoking the law for the punishment of the crime, and pr 
the resolutions of the Camden and Kershaw Anti-Duelling Association 


law Ss 


formed a month ago, and pledged “to enforce the against due 
ling in every case of their violation hereafter occurring within the county 


of Kershaw.” 


accepts a challenge, or acts as second, and permits him 


The law disfranchises any one who gives, conveys, or 
to be impr 
evidence, 

of 


It does not, how- 


soned for two years, and protects witnesses compelled to gis 
authorizing the State’s attorney for that purpose to strike even one 
the names of the principals out of the indictment. 
“ 
ic, 


ever, stamp a fatal issue as homicide, and punish it accordingly, and so 


it really offers an alternative course to a would-be assassin. Cash has 


been arrested and will be tried. 


General Mahone appears to have managed his convention of Virgi- 
His 


party have, it is well known, no political principles, and are held to- 


nia “readjusters ” last week with much shrewdness and success. 
gether by all sorts of forces, among which the fogyism of the Conser- 
vatives or Bourbons and the prospect of getting the offices are the 
chief. In one sense, therefore, he had a free field, and on national 
questions enjoyed the advantage of being absolutely unfettered in his 
action ; it is generally admitted that he would have supported Grant had 
he been the Chicago nominee, and his choice of electoral ticket 
pledged to Hancock is of course to be attributed to the most undis- 


But the path of pure expediency 


an 


guised considerations of expediency. 
has its pitfalls, and, aside from the obvious weakness involved in hay- 
ing no real national preferences to unite his adherents, he had to choose 
between offending potential allies in the Bourbon ranks on the one hand 
and the Republican wing of his party on the other. Apparently he 
risked the lesser danger. The disaffection with the Conservatives is 
widespread and increasing as it becomes more and more evident that 
the Mahone men “mean business,” and the nomination of Hancock 








3S 


electors will furnish excellent excuse for Conservative desertion to 


while the ties by which the “ readjusters " have bound 


mn 
the winning side 
the negroes to them are strong enough to hold many to whom material 
comfort is dearer than the election of “the man who beat Grant at Chi- 
Whether or no enough of these will vote with their new friends 


cayo., 


to give the ‘*‘ readjusters’”’ electoral ticket a plurality it is of course im- 
possible to tell, but it is at least certain that if most of them do, few 
Conservative desertions will be needed. The Conservatives see this, 
and their papers are denouncing the “ readjusters " as bogus Democrats 
with a severity that would probably have more effect if the feeling that 
whether a man is a Democrat or not he is wise to be a “ readjuster ” 


had not recently gained so much ground. 


As we said last week, we can see little opportunity for the Republi- 
can electoral ticket to “slip in’ through the Democratic split, and the 
hope of this probably arises from the possibilities of “trading,” or what 
the politicians call “ unholy alliances,” which the situation offers. Since 
the Convention, it is true, this breach seems wider and less likely to be 
healed than before the determination of the “ readjusters ’’ was made 
so clear; it looks now as if both Democratic factions would keep their 
tickets in the field, unless the National Committee should become seri- 
ously alarmed. 
rently lies in the selling out of their electors by the “ readjusters ” in 
order to elect their Congressional candidates, and in the restoration of the 
franchise to the forty thousand negroes disfranchised by the poll-tax 
qualification. 
the tax by Northern money, which, if raised, it is plausibly feared would 
be either stolen or misapplied ; and the former is rendered unlikely by 
the fact that the “ readjusters,” as a party, undoubtedly care more for a 
decisive showing of their strength than for the election of any of their 
candidates for Congress. It should, moreover, be remembered that the 
temptation to the Republicans will be to help the electoral ticket of the 
“ readjusters,” for the reasons that this will leave them free to support, 
and with every probability of success in some instances, Republican 
Congressional nominations, and will also attach to them the faction 
from which they have most to expect in breaking the “ color-line” in 
Virginia politics. It cannot be denied that these two objects are laud- 
able, but, on the other hand, it cannot be overlooked that an intimate 
and permanent fusion with the “readjusters " means the disbandment 


of the Republican party in Virginia. 


We were in error a fortnight since in designating Mr. Pease, now 
Collector of the Port of Galveston, as “the carpet-bag Governor of 
Texas.” 
necticut, who went to Texas some forty-five years ago and assisted in 


But the only hope of success for the Garfield ticket appa- | 


The latter can only be accomplished by the payment of 


As a matter of fact, we are informed, he is a native of Con- | 


the formation of the government of the Republic, holding office under | 


it subsequently and under the State, of which he was twice the Demo- 


cratic Governor. His appointment as Provisional Governor after the war | 


was due to his having been a Union man. In this capacity we believe 
we have authority for saying that his behavior was indistinguishable 
from that of a genuine carpet-bagger, and very properly drew from 
General Hancock the letter so much talked of then and now. 
he had been Provisional Governor more than three weeks he declared 
by proclamation that the constitution of 1866 and all the general laws 
not in conflict with the United States Constitution which had been 
enacted during the rebellion were still in force. This was contrary to 
the contemporary policy of Mr. Seward and the Administration in deal- 
ing with other States, but it had the additional inconvenience of validat- 
ing the claim of Throckmorton, who was elected Governor under it, 
and invalidating his own as Provisional Governor—an office which the 
constitution of 1866 made impossible. These considerations were per- 
haps outweighed in Mr. Pease’s mind by the higher salaries of the 





revived constitution. 


Before | 


The Nation. 


The long dispute between the Police Commissioners and the Mayor | 


has finally come to an end by the reinstatement of General Smith. Mr. 
Voorhis made a feeble effort at resistance, and got an injunction from 
Judge Van Hoesen, of the Superior Court, which was, however, imme- 
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diately vacated by Judge Freedman. With General Smith and Mr. 
Nichols back the Board is divided between Tammany and the Repub- 
licans, and Reformers who propose to take an active part in city poli- 
tics this fall had better bear this in mind. In a Presidential year th 
composition of the Police Board is more than ordinarily important, and 
it is not made less so by the fact that one of its members is a leading sup- 
porter of the Democratic candidate, or that another is a member of an 
organization which is powerless in city politics except through an alli- 
ance with one or other wing of the Democratic party. This is the end 
to which Mr. Cooper's reform campaign has brought him, and that it 
would bring him to it has long been obvious. What he needed, and 
what any one must rely upon in such an attempt, is the force of pub- 
lic opinion, and this cannot be had unless nominations are made which 
command public confidence. The great trouble with most of the re- 
formers who have been produced within the past few years is, that 
they are so accustomed to the intrigue and chicane by which “ poli- 
tics " in such a place as New York are characterized, that they do not 
see that this is what is to be reformed, and that consequently “ combi- 
nations’ and “ deals,” by which a man is put in here and another put 
out there, are not part of the proper machinery of reform. It seems ab- 
surd to have to say this, but there is a large number of good men who, 
with a sincere desire to improve municipal politics, no sooner get into 
power than they vie with the regular Bosses in these devices. The 
worst of this is that they make reform ridiculous, so that people laugh 
Concerning the legal aspects of the Police 
Judge 


Davis, in his dissenting opinion with regard to the removal of officials 


when they hear of it. 
Board muddle it is impossible to use too strong language. 


under the charter, describes the consequences of the extraordinary po- 
sition into which the present condition of the law puts the government 
of the city. Of course, as long as the present charter remains, the law 
will remain, and during that period the Mayor's power of removal for 
cause is practically gone. 

food for forty days 


vo without 


a 


The attempt of “ Dr.” Tanner to 
is receiving a great deal of attention from the press and from a certain 
portion of the medical profession, as wel! as from a large number of 
fanatics and lunatics of all kinds all over the United States, who pour 
in letters of congratulation and sympathy as the Doctor adds each new 
day to his score. Those interested in the experiment express a good 
deal of feeling against the more conservative physicians who hold aloof 
and refuse to “watch” Dr. Tanner starve himself. There is, however, 
something to be said for the doctors. The amount and variety of ex- 
periments which eccentric persons may try upon their bodies are practi- 
cally unlimited, and if doctors were called upon to “ watch” everybody 
who chose to subject himself to one of these in the interest of “ sci- 
ence,” they would really have no time to attend to their practice, their 
patients would leave them, and in the end they would lose more than 
science would gain by the operation. Again, such an experiment as 
that now being tried by Dr. Tanner is worthless unless it is guarded 
against every possibility of fraud from the outset, and this not only by 
“watchers,” but by the character of the person operated upon. With- 
out desiring to cast the slightest discredit upon Dr. Tanner, it is ob- 
vious that he is not absolutely above suspicion, for one of his watch- 
ers has already hinted at fraud. Again, it does not very clearly ap- 
pear what “science” is to gain by knowing that Dr. Tanner can by 
lying a great part of the time on his stomach and sitting a great part of 
the time “doubled up,” and by taking a very little water from time to 
time and by rinsing his mouth out, go for a very great length of time 
without food. The 7zmes has suggested that it may lead to the intro- 
duction of starving matches conducted on the “ go-as-you-please ” plan. 
But, unless made up between men of very eminent character and posi- 
tion, we fear that the interest in these would not be great. Starving is 
not nearly so exciting a process to look at as that of eating ; and eating 
matches, though probably quite as likely to furnish interesting scienti- 
fic results as starving matches, have never proved generally popular. 


The value of the exports to foreign countries from New York dur- 
ing the month of June was $43,084,568, of which $41,325,315 repre- 
sented domestic produce. Never before in the history of the port -did 


? 
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the exports amount to so much ina single month. In June, 1879, the 
value of the exports was $28,828,608. 
month was $40,512, 


The value of the imports last 
$04, against $23,471,878 in June, 1879. These 
figures give some idea of the expansion in the foreign trade, which has 
been not less extraordinary than that in the domestic trade, as re- 
flected in the Clearing-House exchanges. The foreign trade of New 
York during the fiscal year ending with June shows total imports 
of $524,844,862 and total exports of $400,798,000, against total im- 
ports during the preceding of $306,746,125 and of 


year exports 


$351,319,610. A large part of the enormous exports during June 
was made up of breadstuffs, which were hurried forward by the 
speculators who “overstayed their market” before the new crop 


figures could be positively known. Railroad earnings for June were as 


remarkable as the trade figures. A list of thirty-four railroads publish- 


ing earnings shows an average increase of 33 per cent. over June, 1879 
—which is due not only to the increased tonnage, but to the higher 


rates maintained by “ pooling arrangements of the leading roads. 


The money market was very easy during the week, and the surplus re- 
serve of the New York banks is nearly $18,000,000. In addition to the 
domestic influences working in favor of low rates was the decline in the 
rates for bills on London to within one-half of one per cent. of the point 


at which gold can be 


g imported. At the Stock Exchange, speculation 


was governed by from Chicago and Milwaukee 


Northwestern States. 


“crop despat hes” 
about the spring wheat in the The weather has 
been sufficiently unfavorable there to furnish the grain of truth needed 
Wheat was “ bulled” 


on these despatches, and the stocks of the railroads traversing the 


for stories of great damage and “ blighted crops.” 


Northwestern States were * beared.” The State of Minnesota produces 
more wheat than any other of the Northwestern States (as classified at 
the Stock Exchange), and its yield last year was less than seven per 
cent. of the total for the country. However important, therefore, these 
crop despatches may be to local interests, or for the purposes of specu- 
lation at Chicago and New York, it is evident that, so far as the inter- 
ests of the country at large are concerned, thef are of minor signifi- 
cance. Silver bullion in London declined to 524d. per oz., and here the 


bullion value of the “ buzzard dollar ” fell to $0.8836. 


The despatches concerning the precise terms of the Amnesty Bill, 
as voted by the French Senate and concurred in by the Chamber, are 
meagre, but seem to point to a substantial concession on the part of the 
Upper House. A few Communists, like Blanqui, Pyat, and Rochefort, 
receive pardon without the restoration of civil rights; but such of them 
as are smart writers will probably not regret their inability to be heard 
from the ¢rééune. They have all come flocking back from abroad, to be 
present at the celebration of the new national holiday, the 14th of July, 
and Rochefort, who was met at the depot and escorted in great state 
by a mob in which the municipal council was conspicuous, announces 
his intention to start a new paper immediately, to be called L’/x/ran- 
sigeant, or the /ntractable. As we go to press, the festival, for which ex- 
traordinary preparations have been made, is in full progress, and French- 
men who find it of ill-omen as commemorating the violent fall of the 
Bastille, can carry their thoughts forward to the “Féte de la Fédéra- 
tion” which occurred on the same day of the following year, as M. 
Henri Martin suggested to his hesitating fellow-senators. That the 
amnestied and pardoned Communists, as well as, at the other pole, 
the anti-Republicans, should see any but the bloody side of it, was 
not to be expected. The Republicans regard it as the seal of the new 
form of government, and, now that the last excuse for popular agita- 
tion has been removed by condoning the political offences of 1871, are 
ready to face without misgivings the general elections of 1881. 





The Porte has not absolutely committed itself to a policy of resist- 
ance to what may be called the decree of the Berlin Conference. Nor 
has it given any other than the usual delusive signs of a yielding tem- 
per. The dismissal of Osman Pasha from the Ministry of War is in- 


terpreted favorably, but all such changes in the administration leave 
untouched the Turkish character, which has been the real difficulty in 
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- 
Powers feel 
Porte is as 


the way of carrying out the Berlin Treaty. None of the 
any faith in its most solemn pledges, and the ability of the 
doubtful as its good-will. 


It is difficult to see how anything but the fix- 


g 
ing of a day for the execution of its promises, and a readiness to support 
the Montenegrins on the one hand and the Greeks on the other with 
land and naval forces for as long a time as may be necessary, will 
succeed with Turkey. from 
France and England, refrains from calling out her reserves until an an- 


Greece, in compliance with a request 
swer has been received to the collective note, but her preparations for 
mobilizing the troops are uninterrupted, 


After nearly ten months of inactivity the Russians in southern 
Turkestan have, under General Skobeleff, resumed hostilities against 
the Tekke Turkomans, and, as their reports have it, with some success 
at the outset. Whether the forces collected so late for the purpose are 
sufficient to break the resistance of the flerce robber tribes intervening 
between the Russian possessions on the eastern shores of the Caspian 
coveted as the key to Herat, 


may be doubted, as the com- 


Sea and the much-coveted city of Mery 
the northwestern gate of Afghanistan 

manders in Russian Turkestan are now forced, in view of the threat- 
ened advance of the Chinese and possible risings, to use most of their 
troops for defensive purposes. ‘That the Russians, after the severe re- 
pulse by ‘the Tekkes at Gok Tepe, early in September, 1879, allowed 
many months to elapse before making a strong effort to revenge it, was 
obviously owing to the paralyzing effect of the murderous attempts of 
the Nihilists and to England’s attitude in Central Asian affairs, an atti- 
tude made menacing by the successes of the British army at Kabul and 
Kandahar. These latter considerations ceased with the fall of the Bea- 
consfield Cabinet, but the Government at St. Petersburg was bound to 
avoid an unbecoming haste in profiting by the change, and to abstain 
for a time from embarrassing, and still more from provoking, the new 
British Ministry, whose action in Indo-Afghan affairs was still to be 
shaped, and to be shaped mainly by British interests and susceptibilities 
—all Mr. Gladstone’s previous condemnations of the Asian policy of his 
predecessor notwithstanding. The preparations for the new advance 
under Skobeleff have been made slowly and quietly, but it remains to be 
seen whether with more circumspection than marked the campaign in 


which Lazareff met his death and Tergukassoff signally failed. 


Concerning the probabilities of a definitive warlike rupture between 
Russia and China the reports continue conflicting and uniformly un- 
certain. According to news repeatedly brought to Afghanistan and In- 
dia by Khokandisand others, and thence telegraphed to England with 
an evident bias in favor of the newsmongers’ veracity, the war has al- 
ready begun, and in a way alarming to the Russian military authorities, 
not only in Kulja but in Ferghana and in the east of Russian Turkes- 
tan generally. This is, however, stoutly denied by the semi-official or- 
gans at St. Petersburg, though it is admitted that the Chinese in Kash- 
garia are making vigorous efforts to complete their armaments for an 
invasion. Russia, on her part, is evidently preparing with great ear- 
nestness for a serious conflict, in which she probably intends to act an 
aggressive part in the East, where her naval forces are being rapidly in- 
creased by numerous war-vessels sent from the Baltic Sea and other 
Stations to Vladivostok, the southern port of the Littoral Province, on 
the Sea of Japan. From this point a menacing expedition to the China 
Sea and against Pekin itself might be undertaken; and, if land forces 
in sufficient numbers could be brought to those remote regions through 
Eastern Siberia or by sea, the annexation of the Mantchurian districts 
south of the Amoor might possibly be one of the permanent fruits 
of the war. On the western theatre of it, however, Rossia’s attitude 
must necessarily remain a strictly defensive one. Even if her con- 
quests northof the Thian-Shan range were of old date and perfectly 
secured, an advance beyond that tremendous mountain barrier would 
be a most hazardous enterprise; with millions of lately subdued fa- 
natical Uzbecks, Sarts, and Tajiks left in the rear, it would be an act of 
madness such as even the ambition or greed of the most reckless mili- 


, tary heads at Tashkend would shrink from advising. 








CAMPAIGN ISSUES 
5 t campaign 1s ina backward and halting state by reason of 
\ the rm weather and the shattered nerves of leading politicians, 
t pape } hee ely tried to procure fuel for firing the 
fv It rue that effective campaign work seldom be- 
for n of August, but it is the part of a good “ organ’ 
the public mind into a suitable state of irritation before the 
rkers commence operations We have accordingly been asked to 
ut a scrap ol ¢ idence, first, that General Hancock in a let- 
tert nue brother officer (Sheridan or Sherman) nearly four years ago 
it he (Hancock) thought that Tilden was elected Presi- 


} 


if he (Tilden) should take 
peace that he would support the Constitution of the United States, 
Hancock) would feel bound 


| Iden’s) orders: second, that il 


an oath before some justice of 
as an othcer of the Army to obey his 

in early stage of the war, while our 
irmy was on the defensive in front of Washington City, General Han- 
entered into a conspiracy with other officers under General Mc- 
Clellan to march upon Washington, depose President Lincoln and _ his 
of course Jeff. 


Cabinet, and set up nobody knows whom in their places 


Davis would have been their eventual successor; third, that after the 
ar was over, General Hancock became president of a swindling oil 
company known as the United Service Petroleum Company, whereby 


many thousands of dollars were lost by meritorious soldiers and _ sailors 
It is grudgingly conceded that 


he oil company, but it is 


who invested their money in its shares. 
General Hancock lost money of his own in t 
contended that a man of ordinary prudence would have kept out of such 
speculations, and especially would have refused to allow his name to be 
used as president— instances being extremely rare where men of ordinary 
prudence have gone into bad speculations and become presidents of 
losing oil companies, silver-mining companies, and railroad companies. 
If we mistake not, General Garfield was the promoter of an oil company 
at the same time that General Hancock was committing this offence 
igainst business principles and the laws of prudence, and his adventure 
turned out no better in the matter of dividends than the United Service 
concern, 

\s to each of these accusations it may be safely predicted that Gen- 


Any 


shrewd friend can do him no better service than to furnish a charge of 


eral Hancock will get more votes than if they had been left unsaid. 


sort each day to the Republican press, or that portion of it 
General Hancock has shown tact 


the sam 
short -Sighte d ¢ nough to print them 
ind sagacity in not availing himself of the opportunity generously offer- 
ed by his accusers to contradict these stories. A campaign based upon 
Tilden conspiracies, McClellan conspiracies, Mrs. Surratt’s execution, 
and speculations in oil-lands would go far to neutralize the prime ad- 
vantage which General Garfield possesses over his opponent, viz., long 
experience and creditable service in the higher walks of civil life. If it 
can be sufficiently dinned into the public ear that the main question is 
not which candidate gives the better promise of intelligent discharge 
of the duties of the Presidential office, but which of them lost the most 
of his own and of other people’s money in the great oil-bubble of 1865, 
General Hancock’s chances will prove to be much better than they now 
seem. 

It-is admitted on all hands that General Hancock owes his nomina- 
tion to the fact that he Any discoveries or pretended dis- 
coveries of statesmanship in his career, his writings, his conversation 
Convention 


isa soldier. 


are afterthoughts, so far as the Cincinnati is concerned. 
What the Democrats wanted and were determined to have was some- 
body who was free from the charge of complicity with the rebellion. 
Every other consideration was made subordinate to this. They have 
succeeded in their aim; but they have raised another issue which is 
likely to prove as troublesome as the one they sought to avoid. They 
have required every thoughtful voter to ask the question whether the 
profession of arms is a good school of statesmanship—whether the 
training of the camp and the education involved in “ general orders ” are 
desirable or even tolerable qualifications for the tasks of civil govern- 
ment. Representing a party whose chief, if not its sole, tenet is subordina- 
tion of the military to the civil power, General Hancock’s abstention from 
any use of the troops not legally provided for is pretty certain ; but ex- 


cept in this particular, if any leading Democrat were asked to state what 


, 
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would be the probable characteristics of General Hancock’s administration 
he could offer nothing but conjecture. Patriotism we could undoubtedly 
count upon, but patriotism is a sentiment which covers the acts of a 
ryler, a Buchanan, and a Johnson equally with those of a Washington 
and a Lincoln. The time when the fact of birth on 


deemed a sufficient qualification for the Presidency, and @ /fortzoré for 


American soil was 


any lesser office, has gone by. Civil-service reform, which demands 
proof of fitness for an inspectorship of customs, will not be content to 
put the Presidency itself up at a raffle. The currency question is as 
important as ever, yet General Hancock's opinions concerning wt are 
unknown. Nobody will venture to say that he is any safer in this par- 
ticular than the Democratic party, although this was said of Seymour in 
1868 and of Tilden in 1876, and might have been said of Bayard if he had 
The Silver Bill will come up for action 
If General 


merely the preponderating sentiment of the Democratic party they are 


been nominated at Cincinnati. 
of some sort within twelve months. Hancock's views are 
not safe, and are not such as the State of New York, for one, ought to 
We may add that any au- 


value, as an 


promote and sanction by her electoral vote. 


thoritative statement of them will not have the same 
evidence of his probable action, that a similar statement would have 
from a candidate who had been long in civil life, and whose votes on 
various public questions were notorious and a matter of record. Even 
General Grant had his views on finance, but his veto of the Inflation 
Bill was an afterthought to his resolution to sign it. 

The obscurity of General Hancock’s title to civic honors and responsi- 
bilities will cause the fitness of the Democratic party to be entrusted with 
power to become a much more prominent topic than it would have been 
if Tilden, Bayard, Thurman, Hendricks, or anybody versed in 


If the Democrats wished to attract 


govern- 
ment affairs had been nominated. 
criticism to themselves as a party, they have done well to nominate a 
candidate who has no civil record of his own. If they desired to with- 
draw attention from themselves and fix it on the guns that held the 
cemetery at Gettysburg, they will not succeed in their endeavor. The 
public are inclined to look at the acts of the candidate rather than of 
the party if there are any acts to examine. In the case of General 
Hancock there are none which can be called pertinent to the issue, 
Therefore the acts of the party, its composition, its general drift and 
tendency must be considered perforce. Here the Republicans ought to 
be conscious of their advantage, and to challenge comparison and de- 
bate. If they are wise they will not run the risk of outraging the pub- 
lic sense of fair play by trivialities like General Hancock’s speculations 
in oil, and calumnies like his alleged conspiracy against Lincoln, and 
stupidities relating to the hanging of Mrs. Surratt, but will quickly sub- 


stitute sober political argument in their stead. 


WHY INDEPENDENTS SIDE WITH THE REPUBLICANS. 
7E have never disguised, in any broad comparison between the Re- 
\\ publican and Democratic parties, our preference for, and to 
that extent our sympathy with, the former. We have, looking solely to 
its composition, and again to the rank and file only of the Northern 
wing, seen in it the best hopes for the political development of the 
country in accordance with those ideals which we have most at heart. 
Of the two we have regarded it as at least as patriotic as its rival, and 
more intelligent, reflective, independent, and amenable to discussion. 
For this reason (as well as because it was in power) we have during 
fifteen years devoted ourselves to criticism of its methods and leaders 
so persistently and exclusively as to have won the hearty abuse of the 
party organs, and the stigma (in their eyes) of being, under an affecta- 
tion of independence, a Democratic “sheet.” Yet we can truthfully 
and modestly say to such of them as are now engaged in-the more or 
less perfunctory laudation of the choice of the Chicago Convention, 
that the Va/zon has a share in the credit of it, not because of any 
words spoken during the past six months, but in virtue of its consistent 
endeavor to purify the Republican party for half a generation. 

We have, therefore, no excuses to make for being gratified at the 
check given last month to the downward tendency of that party. There 
have been times when it has seemed to us very doubtful whether the 
power of recovery had not been lost, and whether those who directed 


the party for selfish ends could ever be shaken off except in the reaction 
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caused by signal defeat at anational election. We donot feelat all sure 
that the internal revolt, a Ma hat it has come, is not too late: nordowe, 
on the othe hand, exaggera @ the extent of it. The hopes of the Bosses 
for 1884, as exposed on another page by a correspondent, are grounded 
of the their at Chicago 
and in their knowledge of human Nevertheless, it fact 


the combated 


in their sense incompleteness ot overthrow 


nature, 


Is a 


that culmination of those tendencies which we have 


was successfully resisted by a clear majority of the Republican dele- 


wates 


by an immense majority, if we subtract from the 306 Grantites 


the Southern phalanx, or consider how few Northern States by hook o1 


crook were committed to the third term, how few respectable jour- 


} 


| ited 


nals aay Ot 


it; and here, we hold, is warrant enough for believing that 


“reform within the party ” has begun, and for rejoicing in it as we 


The mixed motives which accompany all reform are no bar to this re- 


JOU ing, howevel they may enforce the need of continued xertion. It 


be 


might asked what the mixed motives which the Democratic Opposi- 
tion have had for re gaining the contidence of the country have done for 
them that can be compared with the achievement at Chicago. A sim- 
ple test will suffice: « very one admits the moral significance e of Grant's 
rejection, but can any moral be drawn from the nomination of Hancock 


We 


not, of course, offer this as an argument for voting for General Garfield, 


as to the better or worse condition of the Democratic party ? do 


but merely to show that the Republicans may rightfully ascribe to 
something more than accident and something higher than expediency 
the result of the late desperate struggle between the hostile elements of 
the party. 

jut now we are taken to task for being satisfied with the measure 


rty which had to employ all its energies in simply 


alre id obt uned. 
Ap 
keeping down its Bosses, would soon exhaust the public’s interest in 


We do 


of reform ne sense, of course, we are by no 


MeANS Sat stied. 


its perpetuity, not, however, believe that this portion of the 


work will have to be done over again in 1884 or at any other time ; 
and for the rest, we have never looked for instantaneous and_ tho- 
rough reform in the Republican party or in any party, because we 


are not in the habit of expecting miracles. The all-important thing 


was the turning of the scales. It was virtually accomplished by the 


final condemnation of the unit rule, yet this alone would not have 


been satisfactory. It was powerfully reinforced by the resistance to 


a third term for General Grant, but even thus it would not have been 
satisfactory. That reformers were contented, for the present, was due 


to the nomination of a man whom the bulk of them in common with 
the bulk of the 


they did not believe Mr. Blaine; and scrupulous in the pursuit of h 


party believed to be uncorrupt. and incorruptible, as 


S 
political ambition, as they did not believe Mr. Sherman; and sincerely 
desirous of establishing civil-service reform, as they did not believe 
either Blaine or Sherman to be; finally, sounder than either in regard 
to the currency and the reform of the tariff. They would have been 
gladdened by a genuine platform of principles, and not simply one un- 

But 
And if reform within 


the party was not begun by the several victories we have just described, 


graciously patched in deference to themselves. was there 


any 


cause for discouragement in what they did get ? 


must we believe that the nomination of Hancock was all that was need- 
ed to turn out a brand-new, immaculate Democratic party? This would 
indeed be reform made easy. 

Apparently, however, the Republican platform ought to have con- 
tained a disavowal of all the party’s errors during reconstruction. This, 
at least, is what Mr. Bayard’s reproach of General Garfield amounts to. 
No candidate inside their own ranks whom the Republicans could fitly 
have chosen would have been exempt from the general criticism of the 


party for the measures, more or less well meant and more or | 


SS We | - 
advised, by which, the transition was accomplished from civil war to 
the actual equality of all the States under the Constitution. Every Re- 


publican statesman of prominence has been implicated in them, and 


posterity will judge him according to his supériority to the heat and un- 
wisdom of the times in which they were enacted. We do not fear the 
result of this judgment when applied to Mr. Gartield, as compared with 


any of his prominent rivals. But just now neither he nor his party is 
much interested in such a vindication, because the period in question is 
closed. This is what the respectable class of Southern men whom Mr. 


Bayard represents do not see or do not acknowledge. For the sake of 
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restoring the Democrats to powell they desire to prolong the reconstruc 


tion grievance, just as it was to the interest of the carpet-baggers and their 
allies, the Northern Machinists, to pretend that the var was not ¢ ! 
long fter the. ex use for military government had een take \ 
In fact, the war and reconstruction ended simult sly whe Presi- 
dent Grant resolved to let his successor have the honor of withdrawin 
the troops from South Carolina and Louisian Ther Is neve “ 
one moment since then when arbitrary power could attack S rT 


State except at the same peril with which 


out ore d. 


When we spoke lately of “a tinal « rding of military eas d 
military methods © at Chicago, we did t n to imply that Gi S 
renomination and election would have given him ¢ itom « 
over the South not already posse ssed by Mr. Haves, or | e led 1 ny 
attempt to oppress the South on his part l would en m 
the party's condonation for the abuses of his « rdmunistrats due to 
his “military ideas and methods”; but, then, these we 
manifested in the San Domingo intrigue and whiskey 
Southern affairs. We might, therefore, have anticipated 
the disegraces of 1868 1876 over the tield of the whole | ( { \ 
Now, we must say once more with everv concessit fa ts ( 
Hancock's character, that his Order No. {oO ind letter t (, t 
Pease, sane and salutary as they were when issued | his 
cious to him and his posterity, are no guarantee against hi 
military ideas and methods in an untried sphere 1} s this 5 
concern the South specially, we can also add that his professional t 
ny lays him bare to the assaults of the po tie : a ott S 
just as Grant was exposed, but under a still greater disac 
General Grant had the prestige necessary for rallving to the s 
unpartisan government the best section of his ] e best { 
parties. Gener tl Hancock has none of this 5 services il ew 
were great but inferior, and they are too remote nd the spirit of 
people is no longer exalted by the inspiration of the triumph of the 
Union. In the next place, General Grant received t Governme 
officered throughout by his own partisans, with a few it Ss excep- 
tions. The first question which President Hancock w have to face 
will be the retention of his opponents in place, and whether he wil 
firmly take his stand on business principles of administration without 
regard to party, or will surrender at discretion to the horde of applicants 
for the spoils of victory. It is needless to say that the pressure t 
brought to bear on him will be out of all proportion to that under whic! 
Grant miserably succumbed. 

THE BRADLAUGH INCIDENT 


ie Bradlaugh incident must be considered as one of the isfortunes of 


Mr. Gl dstone’s Government His t tine { s t et ert 
but the situation was e i v) it was nex sible t oid mi 
take Probably Mr. Bradlaugh is gy cer lasses the man of | 
others most detested i Engl nd Hy Sst osed t be a itheist disloval 
d unclean All these things are enot pre ‘ y cause with which 
he i sociated, thoug! ‘ \ Atheism is not ew tl in the 


House of Commons or in society; but it mus 


insinuated than expressed There is nothing in Mr. Bradlaugh’s writings 
which has not been said, and said without rebuke, by men of the highest posi 
tion in erature d in society But what they have hinted at he has shouted 
1 Stentor t es vhat they ve s ! ‘ er 1 doctrines for the wise or ly 
he has pr ] ed i t! ud to men, women, and childret Without 
distinctior rhere are precedents for his most detested s | doctrins thie 
wr es ol Pp liti il € momists ph Lar | op! ts nd phy ] gis 1] po 
1 heresies have been shared by n¢ f the highest | tio 1] | 
| hment of the House of Brunswicl s far les g to m chy in 
England than Thackeray's lectures on the Four Georges, or tl he dis- 
sures contained in the published diaries of M Henry Grevill 11 
sm, it is notorious, is shared by half the s« mi nd speculative 
hilosophers of our time. Yet these things do not affect favorably the estim 
tion in wh Mr. Bradlaugh is held lhe doctrines which form the whole of 
his mind and exclusively occupy his writings are merely incidental in the 
works of more liberally cult ed met \ page or two might be picked out 


Mr. Mill which beneath their reserve 


whole doctrinal ground of Mr. Bradlaugh’s 


ings of the late 
the 


of form yet cover almost 
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Malthusianism., ‘The agnosticism of some of the most eminent men of letters 
time, the positivism and materialism professed in the chairs of distin- 
1 university teachers and advocated in our scientific schools, are as dis- 
tinct negation of the fundamental doctrine of theology iS anything whicl 
Bi has put forward, But in the case of the distinguished me 
‘ will cur to every one these heresies are covered with the graces 
| are overshadowed by ideas and reflections which bring them int 
t with general sentiment. Mr. Bradlaugh is, in the eyes of a larg 
ber of people, and especially of that class of people who make current 
ion, sin ply the condensed essence of all that is objectionable in the writ- 
id thoughts of men in whom there is very much that is not objection- 
His opinions and conduct seem to be made up of the worst parts of the 
op n d conduct of everybody else. [am giving this as a true description 
f Mr. Bradlaugh, not as he is in himself, but only of him as he is seen in the 


perception of the upper and middle classes Tothem he is a sort of monster. 


this estimate of him, it is easy to understand the storm of passion and 
frenzy of alarm which his appearance in the House of Commons has excited. 
Mr. Bradlaugh has been described by a very accomplished judge of men 
things as an inverted puritan, or, as we may say, 2 stern impuritan. He 

s all the fanaticism and all the coarse disregard of other people’s feelings 
often found in the reformer and nearly always in the iconoclast. ‘There is no 
reason to believe that he is not entirely honest in the opinions which he pro- 
fe sses, 


Probably he loves notoriety. Certainly he has a taste for, and the capa- 


city to distinguish himself in, conflict. His own feelings do not appear to be 
very sensitive, and he has very little regard for the feelings of others. These 
are reasons, perhaps, for not liking the man, but they are not reasons for deny- 
ing him justice; the action of the House of Commons in regard to him ha 


certainly neither been just nor considerate nor manly, It cannot be denied 
that Mr. Bradlaugh has made- 


self first in 


mistakes. “When he presented him- 


Northampton, he 


erlous 
Parliament as the duly elected member for 
made the request to be allowed to affirm instead of taking the usual oath. 
He was understood to do so not only on the technical ground that thi 


had been 


that to take an oath was against his conscience 


privi 
und 


In the subse juent stages of the 


lege conceded to him in courts of law, but on the moral ¢1 


leclared that though he would rathe: 
if Mr. 


Bradlaugh had no right to claim liberty of departure from the usual course 


controversy, however, Mr. Bradlaugh 


athrm, yet he was willing to take the oath. That being so, it seems as 
merely beeause he faintly preferred, or even very positively preferred, the form 
of affirmation to that of swearing. If he did not labor under disability of con- 
science there was no disability from which he could reasonably ask the House 
of Commons to relieve him. Many members, Jews, Christians, and theists 
would on the whole prefer to affirm rather than invoke superfluously the Di- 
If Mr. Brad- 


laugh can take the oath now, as he avers that he can, in good faith and with 


vine name. But this preference is no ground for exemption. 
full acknowledgment of its binding power, he ought to have taken it at first 
without making any fuss about it, and without raising the embarrassing per- 
sonal question which has distracted the House of Commons, divided the Li- 
beral party against itself, and placed Mr, Gladstone temporarily in a mi- 
nority. 

It is at least open to doubt whether legally Mr. Bradlaugh can affirm. It 
is also open to doubt whether a man who has declared that the words, ‘‘So 
help me God,” are to his mind an unmeaning formality, and that the New 
Testament is to him a book like any other, is really taking the oath when he 
repeats those unmeaning words and goes through the empty gesture of reve- 
it does not consist merely in the 
The 


Bradlaugh’s case was referred 


rence. The oath is a mental affirmation ; 
physical production of certain sounds or in the use of a certain gesture. 
cominittees, which Mr. 
had a certain justification when they decided, the one that the law did not 
allow him to affirm, the other that his mental state made it impossible for 
him to take an oath. The vote of the House of Commons which as- 
serted these two propositions was not indeed dictated by any regard to them. 
It was the vote, with few exceptions, of personal vindictiveness and theologi- 
cal passion. It was also inspired by a desire to injure Mr. Gladstone per- 
sonally and to damage his Government, by forcing him and it into the sup- 
posed championship of Mr. Bradlaugh, All these consequences would have 
been avoided if Mr. Bradlaugh had consented in the first instance to do what 
he wishes to do now, and had taken the oath without giving the explanation 
which makes it no oath ; or if the Government, instead of referring the matter 
toa select committee, had proposed a resolution in the whole House authorizing 
him to affirm ; or, still better, had introduced and pushed rapidly through the 
Hfouse of Commons a bill abolishing the oath altogether, and substituting for 
It is said that the House of 


two therefore, to 


it an affirmation binding upon all members. 
Lords would never have passed such a measure. They probably would not 


have done so if it had affected to abolish the oath in their chamber as well as 
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in the House of Commons. But a bill confinédse"*"y to regulating the pro- 


cedure of the House of Commons would stateely'S™ ¢ been rejected by the 
House of Lords, ca 

As it is, both parties in the state are in an embarrassing position. The per- 
son who comes best out of the matter is Mr. Bradlaugh himself. The Tories 
have made the fatal mistake of converting him into a martyr and the repre- 
sentative of a principle which must triumph. ‘They imprisoned him for some 
four-and-twenty hours, and then grew so afraid of what they had done that they 
were in a hurry to release him without his making that submission which is 
usually required from persons who have offended the authority of Parliament, 
before their offence is purged. Mr. Bradlaugh no doubt committed a breach 
of order in refusing to withdraw when he was commanded by the Speaker, 
acting under the authority of the vote of the House to do so. But as a mat- 
ter of tactics, Mr. Bradlaugh acted with sagacity. He was standing on the 
defensive, and vindicating not only his position as a duly elected mem- 
ber of Parliament, but the right of the constituency which had chosen 
him. No one could blame him for forcing his adversaries to the ex- 
tremest exercise of their power against him. If he put himself a little 
forced 


With the exception of th: 


wrong, he put them greatly wrong, and them inte an attitude 


which they dared not maintain. incidents at- 
tending his final removal from the House nothing could have been bet- 
ter than Mr. Bradlaugh’s manner and deportment, His speech at the bar 
in vindication of his right to take his seat showed that he possessed con- 
summate oratorical power, It was respectful to the House in form, but con- 
veyed beneath its carefully-chosen words, and indicated in its modulated 
tones and restrained gestures, the substance of a defiance amounting almost to 
athreat. Yet the menace was one to which no exception could be taken, for 
it was given in the name not of himself or of any crowd outside, but in that of 
law which he conceived to have been set at naught, and of public opinion 
which had been disregarded. The challenge which the House threw down 
he took up and flung back. Yet in all this a subtle perception was manifest 
of the sensibilities of Parliament, which he very delicately managed. There is 
nothing which the House of Commons dislikes so much to hear of as the 
People, in an abstract sense, as a power superior to themselves, and ultimately 
controlling them, There is no term in the rhetoric of demagogues which i, 
more copiously used, none which occurs so readily to the tongue of the half- 
educated mob-orator. Mr. Bradlaugh’s sense of the peculiar susceptibility of 
his audience was shown by his carefully avoiding this rhetorical abstraction. 
There can be little doubt if he succeeds in taking his seat that he will gain 
and keep the ear of the House. Mr. Bradlaugh is not only an orator by 
nature and by assiduous cultivation, but he has also the instinct of the de- 
bater. Nobody will be more observant than he of the rules of the House or 
more deferential to the suggestions of the Speaker. 

But whether he wins a triumph for himself or not, whether he succeeds in 
keeping his own seat or in winning it again if he is deprived of it, it is cer- 
tain that the principle for which he has contended will obtain a speedy vic- 
tory. The last remaining theological test must go the way of all others. It 
is no longer necessary to be a member of the Church of England, a Protes- 
tant, or a Christian to have a seat in the House of Commons. Jews and 
Roman Catholics, Mahommedans and Parsees, worshippers of Mumbo- 
Jumbo, believers in the vilest superstition and heathenism, are now eligible. 
The present Parliament will not have expired without doing away with the 
theistic test. No one denies that a man has a right to be an atheist, or rather 
that he must be an atheist if he cannot convince himself of the truth of re- 
vealed or of natural religion. No reasonable person denies that a man who 
is an atheist has a right to say that he is one, and that he ought not to be hin- 
dered from proclaiming his opinions—that is, that he ought not to be forced 
into hypocrisy, either of silence or of false profession, by placing him under 
social and political proscription. In what form or at what time the final sev- 
erance of the exercise of political and civil rights from theological conditions 
will come it would be hazardous and useless to predict, but it will come soon, 


and it will be complete when it does come. ++t 





THE NEW EASTERN QUESTION. 
Paris, June 25, 1880. 

F the various nationalities,which are to be found in the East there is none 
deserving of so much sympathy as the Greek. The little kingdom creat- 

ed in the first part of this century was unfortunately deprived of the pro- 
vinces which were necessary to it. The progress of Greece has nevertheless 
been great ; the trade of the Greeks in the East has increased maf¥ellously. 
During the last war, when it seemed that the Ottoman Empire was on the 
eve of being destroyed, the Cabinet of Athens preserved a remarkable discre- 
It was urged to remain quiet by all the great Powers of Europe; it 





tion, 
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knew that Russia, who was at war with Turkey, had never felt much affection 
or interest for the Greek nation. During the debates of the Congress of Ber- 
lin the claims of Greece were, however, discussed, and everybody felt that 
something was due to the wisdom of the young King, who had not introduced 
new elements of discord in the East, and to the patience of his people. France, 
always renowned for her Philhellenism, was allowed to become the mouth- 
piece of Greece in the Congress, and it was unanimously decided that a new 
frontier must be sought for the little kingdom, This frontier was not defini- 
tively fixed, and the King found it necessary to make a journey to the West 
in order to prepare the work of the Conference which is now being held in 
Berlin. 


he would only have found a minimum of support with the Cabinet of Lord 


The change of government in England rendered his task more easy ; 


Beaconsfield ; he found suddenly a maximum of support, which he could 
hardly have anticipated. Who could feel more sympathy for his claims than 
Mr. Gladstone, who has such an ardent love of Hellenism and such an un- 
mitigated contempt for the barbarous and destructive rule of the Osmanlis? 
Mr. Goschen’s mission marked, in the strongest possible way, England’s 
change of attitude towards the Porte. At Vienna, on his way to Constanti- 
nople, Mr. Goschen had an interview with Baron Haymerle, and he is said 
to have astonished the Austrian diplomat by the vivacity of his anti-Turkish 
entiments. At Constantinople Mr. Goschen was only prevented by an inva- 
riable diplomatic tradition from expressing his sympathies and his political 
feelings in the compliments which he had to address to the Sultan when he 
presented his credentials. 

It is difficult even now for the Turks to understand the change which 
has taken place. ‘They find that the strict execution of all the clauses of the 
Treaty of Berlin is now demanded by everybody, but the severest demands 
are not those of the Power which conducted its armies to the very gates 
of Constantinople, but of the Power which has so long held the integrity of the 
Turkish Empire for Russia went home almost empty-handed ; 
took the of the Sultan. 


England is in possession of Cyprus, a large island placed between Con- 


a dogma. 


she but a few Asiatic districts from domain 


stantinople and the Isthmus of Suez, and commanding the naval road to 
if the Turks 
‘Give us back Cyprus or be more kind to our faults.” 


syria. It is not to be wondered at turn to England and say : 
Cyprus may per- 
haps be given back, as the Ionian Islands were once, but if it is, it is not 
probable that it will fall again under the Ottoman Empire. 
of the future ; meanwhile, the Powers are engaged on the boundary of the 
Greek kingdom. The King had two objects in his visit: he had first to in- 
sist on certain limits, naturally the most favorable to his people; he claimed 


not only Janina but Metsovo, which is even more important for the Greeks, 


This is the secret 


as it is the key of two great valleys which form two large basins, one opening 
on the Adriatic, the other on the Gulf of Salonica. 
a strong kingdom, could, in my opinion, even better dispense with Janina 
than with Metsovo, as railways, which always follow the great geographical 
The 
line which is claimed by the Greeks would add to the kingdom the whole of 


Greece, if it is to become 


basins, will undoubtedly be built some day from Metsovo to the two seas, 


Thessaly ever to the north of Mount Olympus and almost the whole of an- 
cient Epirus. ‘The Conference is just now engaged in studying the various 
lines proposed for the future boundary, and it is assisted in this work by a 
technical commission of geographers. The Greek and Turkish envoys are 
not admitted to this Conference, and they can only see the ambassadors be- 
tween the sittings where their fate is decided. ‘ 

I have said above that the King of Greece had a twofold object: he not 
only recommended a certain line of frontier, he had to feel the pulse of the 
great Powers on another question—the question of executing the resolutions 
of the Conference. This is a most difficult question, and for many reasons. 
According to a former agreement, the resolutions of the Conference are 
adopted by a simple majority of votes; they do not, therefore, represent 
necessarily a unanimous desire, even if all the Powers accept them in form. 
On the other hand, the Conference is not engaged in an arbitration, the re- 
sults of which would be binding on the two Powers which have accepted or 
asked for it. What is taking place is a mere mediation ; the mediators have 
only to recommend a certain solution to the two parties, they have not bound 
themselves to enforce their decision. It is consequently permitted to ask, 
and the King of Greece did not fail to do so, how the resolutions of the Con- 
ference will be executed. It is not certain, though it may be hoped, that 
Turkey will accept the decisions of the Western Powers; still, if these deci- 
sions do not represent a unanimous wish, the Porte will naturally be tempted 
to refuse to give way before Greece. There are very few examples of a Power 
abandoning a province without a struggle, unless under very strong pressure 
at least ; and the fatalistic theories of the Turks incline them to submit always 
to force rather than to persuasion. ‘The statesman with whom the King of 
Greece conversed im France on this difficult question of the occupation of 
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Thessaly and Epirus, asked him how many troops he could lead into these 
provinces ; he answered candidly that the Greek army at the present moment 


hardly numbered three thousand men, most of whom were volunteers. Some 
this the Turks 
Lhe small dis- 


astonishment was expressed at the smallness of number, as 
have even now about eight thousand men in these provinces, 
tricts of Albania which were awarded to Montenegro by the Treaty of Ber- 
lin are still in the hands of the Albanians, who have formed a league and 
The 


which have been sent against the Albanians have practically become the 


are not willing to have their territory dismembered. furkish troops 
allies of the insurgents, and the case of Montenegro shows what difficulties 
may be encountered if large provinces like Thessaly are to be annexed to 
Greece ; the King did not conceal his opinion that it would be necessary to 
occupy these provinces with a great military force, as Austria has occupied 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, 

But who would furnish that force ? 
and her expedition had all the character of a war; if 


Austria had he: army all ready, 
she did 


any great opposition it was precisely because her forces 


own 
not meet with 
were overwhelming 
The King of Greece soon convinced himself that in the actual 
French and of the English Parliaments it would be very ditticult for 


lish troops. 


temper of the 

him to 
The 
notion of a new joint expedition like the Crimean would excite the great- 
The Liberal Cal 


not speak of a foreign expedition, with all its risks, and, though Gambetta 


very 


est alarm in the city of London and in France. inet could 


may have warlike ideas, he is obliged to conceal them very carefully. ‘he 
optimism of the present day would soon be followed by the greatest apprehen- 
sions if France and England should embark together in an adventure of such 


import as the occupation of distant provinces in the East. People would fear 


| the resistance of the Porte, the darkest designs on the part of Powers which 


" night secretly favor this resistance, the possibility of a general war. 


It was, 
therefore, resolved that other means must be tried; the King of Greece was 
invited to increase his army, and the Greek Parliament is now taking the first 
There was some menfion made of 


measures to this end, an occupation by 


mixed forces belonging to other countries ; but the neutral countries of Fy 
rope, such as Belgium and Switzerland, have always shown a decided rr pug 


nance to lending their troops to Europe. King Leopold is not likely to do 


now what his father refused to do. The Greeks are looking for help in other 
directions ; they would willingly say, as Charles Albert once said, ‘‘ L'Italia 
fara da se,”’ but they remember that this proud saying was followed by the 
disaster of Novara. 

The King of Greece seems, at any rate, to have obtained one serious 
guarantee : it is understood, if I am well informed, that the naval forces of 
France and England will protect Athens and the Pirceus against a possible 
attack by the Turkish fleet in case war breaks out in Thessaly. Great efforts 
are also making in Berlin to impose such conditions on Turkey and on Greece 
that all the Powers can agree to them, It is thought that this unanimity will 
have a great effect at Constantinople, and will prevent the Turks from resist- 
ing the resolutions of the Conference. The secrecy which surrounds its de- 
liberations has been thus far well preserved ; still, it can be guessed that its 
It is, to a great extent, influenced by external con- 
The 
Greek question has become the nucleus of all the forces which are at work in 


work is not an easy one, 
siderations, which have nothing in common with the welfare of Greece. 
the various countries. she has be- 
come very timid, she is afraid of Germany, and she is watching her opportu- 
nity. The German Chancellor is in a good-humored frame of mind towards 
everybody, yet he cannot but feel that his plans have been very much dis- 
turbed by the change of government in England ; he is trying to win favor 
again with Russia. Austria follows her old and traditional policy. France 
has become less passive, znd Gambetta said a few days ago, in the heart of 
Belleville, that she was now ready to resume her role in Europe, and to play 
again her part in the history of the world. The most acute observer would 
have some difficulty in divining how the elements which are now at work will 
crystallize, how the nations of Europe will group themselves, in what manner 
the interests of Austria, Italy, Russia will be satisfied. The desire for peace 
is universal. We are in an era of ‘‘ good feeling” ; but a keen observer must 
see that this state of things might very easily be altered. No country has 
any very definite programme ; the old Conservative pelicy in the East has 
been abandoned, and, it must be confessed, for very good reasons. The rule 
of the Turks is definitively condemned ; but when it comes to the organization 
of the numerous provinces of the Turkish Empire one difficulty rises behind 
another. Rumania wishes to become a kingdom ; Bulgaria, Rumelia, Ser- 
via, Albania, Montenegro, and now Greece are so many centres of agitation. 
Let us hope that so many causes of disturbance will produce no real disturb- 
ance, and that the wisdom of the European statesmen will succeed in solving 
so many problems without the dreadful #/Ama ratio of nations and of kings, 


Russia ‘‘ ne boude pas, elle se recueille ” ; 
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which then goes to the editor for fi l revi y! or? ther for a provisional pre- 






tion for its proper pigeon-h every e may be brought out from 
‘ for additior nd correcti Of cor with the army of readers al 
nlisted the 1 terial is growing so fast that it « rt ll be p lishe 
tht ! | prescribed by ( | ut the tr es ol 
} , 
re p ul Dr. Murray | | n e f future 
earch 
It may, inde 1, weary the ev f faith s vhat to strain its \ on into 
Ios for the compl te fulfilment of the promis Still. if we can round the 


entury with an 





English dictionary re lly worthy , it will be yme- 
thing to be heartily thankful for. \t present there are comp ratively few 
points of the history or 1 e of words that ar finitively settled, and the con 
trast to Grimm, Sanders. Littré is at once mortifv nd irritating. \meri- 

in literary men are great consulters of dictionarie none more so, except per- 
haps the Scotch, who know that they cannot trust their us: ge, while we only 
feel at time ‘ in of ours. Indeed, we are far more nervous than we are 
willing to admit even to ourselves. De spite our attempted independence, the 
charge of Americanism ji very galling to our men of letters, and, as our gram- 
mar its more regular than that of our English cousir so we are prone to pick 
our word d phrase 1 by over-daintiness to rob our style of native fresh- 
ness and ease. Ch tter Ame n writer, when he does not mimi , is likely to 
he trifle old-fas] ned lL you tri rhte eV the aver ge American litté- 
rateur out of any phi y tel him with due emphasis that it is bad Eng- 
lish ; for part from certain popular writers who leal professedly in exaggera- 
tion of our pr ‘ | 1 ritu ul thors not satisfied with good 
\ine n Now, if we must run to the dict vy in every time of trouble, 
let us have one which it wil e worth while t lt For my own part, I 
hould theoret lly prefer the courage which would enable us to be ourselves ; 
ita dictionary is a covert from the tempest, I wish to see the timid ade- 

itely protect | nd the hesitating led y faithful ductor dubttantium. I 
1 remember havir ee induced to Live 1 seve! l expressions, which I 
ulterw ist it excell t | nglish, because some one raised objection. 


It seemed ll events, to employ other terms. Soonce in translating 


Catullus’s “ait fuisse navium celerrimus” I wrote, by way of mimicking the 


yntactical peculiarity of the line, ‘‘ claims to have been.”” This rendering I 
> 


ut the suggestion of a fastidious friend, to find some years after that 


abandone d 
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e distinguished Latinist Munro, at one of the great centres of English scho 
! translated the two words in exactly the same way—bad English or 
With tl cident freshly brought to my mind by the discussion in tl 
| ked Dr. Murray to produce ‘‘claim, 7. 7ér.,” and we found 
of English from Jewell down furnish ample warrant f 
] t go into the mechanical details of the work. Every scholar of 
! ows the use of lips and pins and elastic bands, and how 
it hsu | le device as movable bookracks have saved the world 
for that very interesting to see the machinery in yperation, and 
t talk with the director of the whole undertaking, sunshiny and 
! l energetic, with all the keenness and the perseverance of his ra 
\ ! pray that he may complete his work ; you count on his doing 1 
| feel the ong desire to he Ip which is always ins] ired by the sight of 
ful tivity The cordial invitation to Mill Hill which Dr. Murray 
publicly hi ldress as President of the Philological Society, was 
ely give Every o1 who comes within the seviptorium feels the spin 
! ! hin und under this fresh impulse I desire to call the attention of 
\ rican readers once more to this undertaking, for which many eyes a1 
} ls are yet needed I have before me a list of some six hundred 
from Ab to Ad for which illustrative quotations on earlier or later 
S ‘ re wanted, and such lists will be issued from time to time, and be d 
t ed among the regular readers and the friends of the dictionary. Sure] 


nt way every American scholar might be able to help, especially as it is n 

‘ v te rite to Mill Hill, for Professor March, of Lafavette College, is 

t m hal of the American forces, who are doing good work, as | was most 
ppy te ! But the mention of Professor March's name reminds me tl 

\ ed so faithfully and so effectively that i very unlikely that any 
t he one by new app il; and yet as I was, if I mistake t] 

(mer to visit the sexiplorium, I cannot leave my impression unre- 

‘ or forl to say a word which by chance may further the good 
‘ V. 


Correspondence. 


THE NAT/JON, GENERAL GARFIELD, AND GENERAL 


HANCOCK. 
fo TH I NATION 
There 


General 


roR or THI 


is one thing which I am more concerned about than even the 


to the Presidency—that is, my esteem for t! 


election of Hancock 
opinions of the Natron ; for I think it much more important for the country 
than to 


the 


to have such a judicial and impartial censor as this journal has been 


have 
labored vindication of General Garfield’s Crédit Mobilier and De Golyer Con- 


either of the parties in possession of the Administration. But 
tract transactions on the part of the ation makes the unhappy impression 
upon the unbiassed mind that the independent Republicans are sugar-coating 
an unpleasant pill to swallow it more gracefully. Every one expected that 
they would take the Republican candidate, be he who he may, for the phan- 
tom of the South back of the Democratic party is at any time enough to drive 
all into the fold. 
ral Garfield has done more than represent him as a man who is always 


And is 


‘‘indiscretion”’ upon which the Vation lays all the blame of his questionable 


them But let me ask the ation if its vindication of Gene- 
‘on 
the make,” ready at any time to do anything that will pay? that 
transactions anything more than the spontaneous impulse of his natural cha 
racter determining his conduct ? 

Several questions the Nation does not bring up occur in reading its vindi- 
cation of him. One is, Why did not General Garfield confront Ames before 
the committee and cross-question him, instead of writing an ex-farte defence 
for circulation among his friends? Why was he subsequently denounced by 
many respectable Republicans of his own district for his complicity in this 
Crédit-Mobilier business if ‘‘ his conduct in 1871 is not to be judged in the light 
of 1880" ? (.Vation, 783, p. 6). Does not his connection with the De Golyer 
contract show that he is willing ‘‘ for a consideration” to use his influence as 
a member of Congress and chairman of the Committee on Appropriations to 
secure a contract for the benefit of lobbyists? and does it alter the characte 
of Avs services to maintain that the said contract was no worse than contracts 
with the Government usually are? So that I am constrained to feel, much 
against my wishes, even with no other information than the ation itself fur- 
nishes, that its vindication of General Garfield is unsatisfactory, while as a re- 
ply to the charges as they appear in the Sus and Hera/d it does not seem to 


meet them at all. 
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But what as to General Garfield’s record in politics? With the single ex- 
ception of his creditable stand against inflation by paper and by silver money 
he has been found on both sides of the same question, according as one or the 
other was most acceptable to his party. He resisted every attempt the Demo 
crats made to carry out his own previously-expressed views on the use of the 


He 


And lastly no one has degraded him- 


army at elections, and the employment of deputy-marshals has been 


both a protectionist and a free-trader 


elf more to ‘‘ wave the bloody shirt” and point to the unclosed ‘* chasm” 
between North and South than he has, although it made his record an incon- 
istent one when he saw that further political honors depended upon this sac- 


rifice of truth and consistency. And just as he was rewarded for his De Gol- 


ver Contract services, so was he rewarded with a seat in the Senate by a party 
which delights to honor its candidates for office in proportion to their moral 


turpitude 

May I furthermore ask the ation if it means to imply (in No. 783) that 
by the nomination of General Hancock the Democrats embody the idea of 
‘military interference with civil jurisprudence at the very time the Republi- 
cans have abandoned it”? Will the 
y or all other journals put together in the Union, show me why 


a general of the army would misuse it to oppress one part of th for 


Vation, whose instruction I value more 
than that of a1 
country 
the benefit of the other any sooner than a depraved politician like Mr. Blaine, 
who would stop at nothing to reduce the South again to a condition of vassal- 
age tothe Republican party, and to carry out his implied threats in the Senate 


about the South not being truly represented in Congress because the color of 


his party is not sent there?) Did not the choice of the Republican party lie 


the 
the 


military meth- 


between General Grant and Mr. Blaine, and can so astute a journal as 


Vation maintain the position that the nomination of General Garfield by 
merest accident ne 


ods The 


more unpremeditated act of a political party than the ¢ 


is final discarding of military ide 


Vation and the ‘‘ rest of mankind ” know that there never was 


hicayo ne mination, 


which represents nothing but the anxiety of a political party to retain its spoils 
it any cost, and hatred and suspicion of the South. 

General Hancock never could have been nominated without the votes of 
the Southern delegates, who were not in a single case ‘‘ machine men,” but 
representatives of the people. Bayard was the almost unanimous choice of 
the South, as the first ballot showed, and would have been entirely so but for 
Northern 


General Hancock never could have secured our votes if he had not proved 


their knowledge that no Southern man could secure votes ; and 


that his opinions as to the ‘* supremacy of the Constitution and of civil juris- 


prudence ” were the same as Washington's at atime when not only the mili- 
| tl Washingt tat l t only tl | 


tary satraps but the political statesmen of the Republican party sneered at the 
Constitution and set at naught all the civil jurisprudence of the South. Gene- 
ral Hancock is to the South the very embodiment of the idea that military 


methods will now for ever cease, and that the Government as conducted by 


Washington, Jefferson, and Madison will be resumed for the first time since 


the war, because his letter of March g, 1868, to the ‘* military” Gov- 
ernor Pease of Texas was the only deliverance made by a person in power 
from 1865 to 1874 which maintained the supremacy of the Constitution. Not 


even your ‘ideal’ Republican, Senator Edmunds, has ever given the least 


indication of any respect for the Constitution or ‘‘ civil jurisprudence” when 

the interests of his party could be maintained at their expense. 
The issue, as we of the South see it, is whether our irresistible gravitation 
toward a centralized government shall go on, and the said centralization crys- 
f 


legislation have embodied the idea of hatred to the South and her oppression, 


tallize under the auspices of a party whose whole history and every act « 


and, if need be, suppression, for its own supremacy, under a candidate whose 
record furnishes not one act to show that he is above his party; or under 
the auspices of a party whose platform is the supremacy of the Constitution, 
and a united people no longer estranged by an inevitable war inherited from 
former generations in the diverse constitutions of the several States which 
created the Union, under a candidate who, as a major-general, by his devotion 
to the Constitution, law, order, put to shame all the political statesmen of the 
Republican*party, and ‘‘ whose opinions on civil affairs are” of *‘ unknown,” 
as the Nation says, but whose letter, referred to above, is a better state paper 
than any Republican President ever wrote. The Naéion refers to ‘* General 
Hancock’s utterances in Louisiana in 1867” in such a way as to lead me to 
suppose it has not recently read his letter of March g, 1568, to Governor 
Pease, of Texas. Will the Watien read it and tell its subscribers what better 
platform the Democratic party could have than that letter with which to meet 
a party that still tenaciously holds on to the power to use troops at the polls, 
which it usurped in defiance of the Constitution to maintain its supremacy, 
and which unmistakably evinces a determination thereby to use that power 
again if it can ?—Respectfully, Wm. R. ATKINSON, 


CHARLOTTE, N, C., July 5, 1880, 


The Nation. 
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rHE INDEPENDENTS AND THE CANVASS. 
To THE Epiror cr THE NATION 
Sik: The correct position of the Ih dependent Republicans tow ards the 


Pre idential campaign iwsvery well ~t ited mn vour issue oft Tuly g. and also in 


the circulars of the Philadelphia Reform League, but there is one aspect of 
the case which, in my opinion, ought to be emphasized even at this early day 


to bring 


I refer to the more than probable determination of the sses 
forward General Grant as a candidate in 1884, and the influence which this 
intention must have on this vear’s election 

Already it is openly proclaimed by the Grant men that they are certain of 
the nomination of their man four vears hence, that Gartield cannot be elected, 
and that in 1884 the country will more than ever need a ‘strong man” to 
wrest it from the (then existing) Democratic misrule under Hancoch The 
‘* third-term ” cry will have lost all of its force when two terms have inter 
vened since General Grant’s last possession of power, and ‘'3c6" clul re 
ferring to the number of Grant's supporters at Chicag: re to be formed 
within the next three months in every Northern county Falk lke this may 
be heard daily by any one who, like the writer, possesses the od or ill fe 
tune to know enthusiastic Conkling men intimately Much of it may be 
mere swaggering, but it would be folly to disregard the sentiments i 
Phese entail, in my opinion, a great responsibility on the Independer 

If Garfield is defeated this year, there can be no doubt that Boss ¢ 
nent will, in the Republican party at least, obtain a new lease of we 
Che principles of the Independents were triumphant at Chicago, a wel 
again vindicated by the election of Governor Jewell to the chainm ! f 
the National Committee If after all this the party is defeated, the Bosses 
ind their henchmen will all unite in one great chor We told ve 
The cause of civil-service reform will be momentarily crushed, net only by 
the victory of the hungry Democrats, but especially by the deteat ! 
sen champion, 

It argues great political simplicity to believe that the Conklings, 1 ogar 
and Camerons would very greatly deplore such an issue Arthur could be 


provided for bythe United States Senatorship from this State—a | 


tried to « 


but for his Vice-Presidential nomination he would have 


which now is coveted, with the Boss’s a] proval, by the notorious Thomas ¢ 


Platt : and It in the loss 


patronage by reason of Hancock's election, would be amply compensated fom 


whatever temporary inconvenience might resu of 


years later by the return of the ‘‘ old man” and the ** old set 


Under these circumstances Independent Republicans should see that this 


Phev, more than any 


year presents to them their one great opportunity 

other section of the party, should work for Gartield’s election Having for 
once a candidate after their own heart—handicapped as he is by the Arthur 
blunder—it behoves them, even more than last ve to shew their tighting 
mettle. In New York State their position is most commanding Here, it 
seems to me, they should organize by counties and let the State Committee, 
elected at Albany, at once begin a thorough canvass to bring out the ‘‘ con- 
science vote.” The advisability of a State Convention has been much dis- 
cussed, and possibly it might be well to issue a call forone. But at all events 


it is only by thorough organization and hard work, as well as by keeping in 
view the effect which the result of this canvass must have on the Machine, that 


the Republican ticket, and with it the Independent principles, can achieve 


success. Truly yours, a Ws Oke 
Mount VERNON, N. Y., July 3, 188 
THE FUTURE OF THE INDEPENDENT REPUBLICAN MOVE- 
MENT. 
To THE Epiror oF THE NATION 


Sir: The query is made, why, if the so-called Independent Republicans 
are satisfied, or reasonably satisfied, with the Presidential ticket and the re- 
their 


sults at Chicago, there remains any necessity for the continuance of 


separate organizations? It may be answered that now, and for two or three 
years hence, is the time when this element may be most useful to the country 
and to the party. ‘‘ Reform within the party” being at last possible, it is for 
the men who have made it possible to continue together as a progressive and 
aggressive element inside the party. This view, I may say, is held by the 
Young Republicans of Massachusetts and of Rhode Island, the National Re- 
publican League of Pennsylvania, the Independent Republican organization 
of New York, and by progressive Republicans in many other States, particu- 
larly Illinois and Missouri, who acted in co-operation with representatives of 
those organizations at Chicago. For this reason they have recommended the 
continuance of Independent Republican organizations, and the following 
suggestions for their immediate work have already received the approval o 


many of the most active men among them : 








est service that can be done for the Republican cause in the com- 


ing campaign is to obtain the most direct comparisons of the principles which 
the respective parties support or have supported. It has long been a diffi- 
ulty in the y of our politi il education that the old-fashioned politic al de- 
bate, which was so remarkable a feature of the memorable Lincoln and Doug- 
las campa ! riven up, and most men nowadays see only thei 
‘ de of the question, and read only the newspapers of their own party 
If the Independent Republicans, by challenging debate from the Democrati 
id ind by promoti ich debate as a general plan of the campaign, can 
bring back the old methods, and especially if they can by means of a free plat- 
form and other invitations to the private citizen, interest in practical work 


those who are now apathetic (particularly the younger men), they will do the 
best thing that can be done not only to elect a Republican President, but to 
back up that President by intelligent support from within his own party. 
2. In the present feeling of too many party managers as to civil-service 
reform and honest money it remains for the Independents to emphasize these 
in the canvass, and to 


be 


principles 
it It 
clearly and ringingly on both points. 


1 
ASK 


insist that they shall be made prominent in 


is to hoped that Gen. Garfield's letter of acceptance will speak 


If not, the Independents may fairly 
for his full views on these specific questions, The battle for sound money 


is in one sense won ; in another it yet remains to reap the fruits of the victory 


by insisting that no dollar is a dollar unless it is or can be at any time ex- 


Phe i still 


more distinctively in the hands of those known as Independent Republicans 


changed for so many grains of gold. sue of civil-service reform is 
Phe first work is the education of the party and the public to what civil-ser- 
vice reform does and does not mean, for there is no «juestion on which ther< 


is so much misapprehension in the minds of business men. 


abie 


Lam glad to bx 
to say that Mr, George William Curtis has promised to write nicl 
practical tract on this subject, which will be published by a non-partisan or 
ganization for political education now in process of formation, for use not 


perly brought before the people 


only by Kepublicans but by Democrats who desire to see this question pro- 


It was proposed last year to introduce into the House a simple Civil- 
Service Bill, so simple that ‘‘ this particular measure” could not be objected 
to, which should have the specitic result of keeping out from the public service 
the illiterate and unqualitied dummies of party Bosses. It is to be remem- 
bered that it is for this negative purpose that competitive examinations are 
useful, and that the positive test comes in the period of probation which 
follows. But the ill success of Senator Bayard’s attempt to compel a record 
It is to be 


hoped, however, that a similar measure may be introduced at the coming 


on the sister question of a sound finance made this unadvisable. 


session, and representatives, especially Republican representatives, be held 
strictly to a record on that subject. A member of the New York Association 
has already in hand the still more important work of preparing a more com- 
prehensive and effective bill in consultation, after the German fashion, with 
those experts throughout the country who know most about the subject ; and 
on this or its equivalent the final battle must be fought, as the forces become 
recruited for the work. 

3. 


absolute independence inside the party by this element. 


The party can only be kept what it should be by the maintenance of 
Party relations will 
never be what they should be in this country until the party is compelled to 
tell the citizen why he should vote with his party, instead of asking him why 
he should 


intent on keeping hold of the machinery of the party, can only be balked by 


” 


not vote with it. The designs of the ‘‘ managers,” who are still 


defeating their candidates when these are unfit. And now that ‘‘ scratching” 
has come into fashion, let it never go out. Coupled with this is the necessity 
for training the public to entire independence of party names and party issues 
in municipal government. It is, indeed, here that the education can be most 
easily begun which shall keep national parties to their work of presenting 
the issues of principles on which the whole people desire to express their 
opinions. 

The danger, of course, before such a movement is that it may itself become 
selfish and over-conservative and fall into the old ruts. The first safeguard 
against this is the essentially negative character of the movement as regards 
men. So long as it is fighting for principles and has no candidates of its own, 
it is less likely to be captured by designing politicians. The movement has 
hitherto not been spared the criticism of the press, and with an enlargement 
of its membership and an active co-operation in its work on the part of those 
enrolled under its name, the dangers which have wrecked similar organiza- 
tions before ought to be avoided. It is to be hoped that the influence of the 
movement, so far chiefly a negative work of purification, may now be as 
manifest in a positive direction. It is to my own regret that, having had to 
do with the starting of the movement in this State, I for one am prevented 


by, business absence abroad from taking that positive part which should neces- 


, 


The Nation. 








| attention of all those who have a passion for the subject. 
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sarily supplement the negative. But those whose good fortune it is to 
share in reaping the fruits of their victory are, I think, determined that now 
that the party has profited by their criticism, it shall also profit by their co- 
operation, The campaign of 1880 is likely to be one of the closest in our 
history, not in Oregon or Florida or Louisiana, but at our own doors, and it 
is of the utmost importance that no vote which the results at Chicago have 
fairly won for the Republican party shall be lost to it. 

R, 


R. BOWKER. 


New York, July s, réto 


Notes. 


\V E learn from the V. £. Genealogical Register that Mr, Charles W. 

Tuttle has: in preparation lives of Sir Humphrey Gilbert ; of Capt. John 
Mason, the founder of New Hamphire; of Capt. Francis Champernowne ; 
memoirs of Edward Randolph, William Blaxton (Blackstone), the first settler 


on the site of Boston, of Hugh Percy, Duke of Northumberland ; and an 


historical account of the conquest of Acadia by the Dutch in 1674.——A 
campaign life of General Hancock by Col. J. W. Forney will be one of the 
literary curiosities ef che season.——D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, will shortly 
bring out an American edition of ‘ The Englishman and the Scandinavian ; or, 
A Comparison of Anglo-Saxon and Old-Norse Literature.’.———A, Williams & 
Co., Boston, have in press a second edition of Rear-Admiral Preble’s ‘ His- 
tory of the Flag of the United States of America,’———‘ Passages from the 


Prose Writings of Matthew Arnold’ is announced by Macmillan & Co.— 
James R. Osgood & Co, have in preparation a Congressional district vote 
map of the United States; and the following works: ‘ Dramatic Biogra- 
phies,’ edited by Laurence Hutton ; ‘ Self-Culture,’ by the Rev. James Free- 
Radical Chestnut Street 
‘Poems,’ by William Winter ; 
Professor N.S. Shaler and W. 


Angell ; and * Modern Perspec- 


man Clarke; ‘ Records and Reminiscences of the 
Club,’ edited by Mrs. John 
*[llustrations of the Earth’s Structure,’ by 
Morris Davis; ‘Wm. M. Hunt,’ by Dr. 
tive,” by Professor Wm. R. Ware. 


for want of support leaves a distinct void in our periodical literature. 


T. Sargent ; 


~—The suspension of the Literary Fourna! 
It 
was original in plan, interesting in its contents, and a pleasure to the eye. 
Some of its features will be transferred to the Pudlishers’ Weekly, under Mr. 
Leypoldt’s direction. ——We regret to record the death of the Rev. Barnas 
Sears, formerly President of Brown University, and latterly the devoted 
The se- 


lection of the Trustees could not have fallen upon one better qualified to dis- 


agent of the Peabody Fund for promoting education at the South. 
charge the delicate and important task committed to him. He was in the 
seventy-seventh year of his age.——F. A. Brockhaus, in Leipzig, has begun 
the publication of a popular scientific work, entitled ‘ An Illustrated Natural 
History of Animals’ (‘ Illustrirt¢ 
Ph. L. Martin, of Stuttgart. 


Naturgeschichte der Thiere’), edited by 
The work, when complete, will comprise two 
volumes, and will be issued in fifty numbers, of about fifty pages each, at a 
The ot 


second of reptiles, fishes, crustacea, 


cost of eighteen kreutzers per number. first volume will treat 


the 
and the lower animals, both verbally and _pictorially. 


mammals and_ birds, insects, 


The sub-editors 
Knauer, of Vienna; Dr. Heineke, of Oldenburg; and Dr. 


are Professor 


Rey, of Leipzig. The illustrations will be furnished by F. Specht, R. Friese, 





A ‘Numismatic Dic- 
tionary’ now publishing in French at Leipzig by Weigel deserves the 
The author 
is Alexandre Boutowski, who has bestowed fourteen years upon it, to his 
Polybiblion bestows the highest praise on the 
sixteen fivraisons (pp. 1,056, 8vo) which have already appeared.-—Ha- 
chette announces the third edition since 1842 of Charton’s ‘ Dictionnaire des 
Professions,’ or Business Guide as it might be called in the sense in which the 
phrenologists used to offer their services in determining one’s proper vocation. 
In a country of government endowments and examinations and “careers” 
like France such 2 work has a special value; but it ought to be Of use else- 
where. The fourth and fifth fascicles of the new Vapereau (F. W. Chris- 
tern) carry us to Victor Hugo. Gambetta’s name leads all the rest in the 


R. Kretzschmer, and artists of equal reputation. 


great personal disadvantage. 





, degree of attention his career receives (5 pp.) ; Guizot has 4 pages allotted to 


him, Beaconsfield nearly as many, the account stopping short of his late 
defeat, and so losing the moral ; Gladstone, Garibaldi, Jules Favre (whose 
death is unrecorded), and the Emperor William fill 3 pages each ; Dufaure, 
Dupanloup, Francis Joseph, Emile de Girardin, Grévy, and Paul Granier de 
Cassagnac fill 2 pages and upwards. The American portion we still find in- 
adequate and somewhat antiquated, except in the case of General Grant, 
whose biography occupies 3 pages, and chronicles an event not yet come to 
réception pompeuse” in New York in December, 1879. Mr. 
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Evarts’s present secretaryship is unnoticed, and so is Mr. Frederick Douglass's 
marshalship. 
odd designation. 


‘which seems an 
His journal, the North Star, becomes ‘* L’Abeile du Nord.” 


Tbe latter, we read, is a ‘‘négre publiciste,’ 
gre | 


Mr. Hayes gets half a page of mention, but, such are the uncertainty and un- 
reasonableness of our politics, neither of the actual candidates for the Presi- 
dency is alluded to. 





Part 10 of Koolman’s ‘ Dictionary of the East-Frisian 


ad 


Language’ (Norden: Herm. Braams) finishes the letter ¥ and well-nigh A’ 
Interesting nautical terms are fadiise (caboose), hat-anker, kil-halen 
For their etymologies the articles 4alf, kellen (kill, quell, 
quail), klamp, kap (clap, as of thunder), &/afpen (as to clap on the back), etc., 


are noticeable. 


also. 


(keel-haul), etc. 


Funge and sat are particularly rich in proverbs, 


—An authoritative word on a subject not often discussed intelligently ap- 
peared in a recent number of the Salem Gazette, from the pen of Mr. Henry 
F. Waters. Mr. Waters contests with Mr. Ben Perley Poore the honor of 
having the best collection of Colonial furniture in the country, or he may be 
facile princeps. 
one of his arguments is based on the particularity of the inventories contained 


He is also a diligent searcher among the ancient records, and 


“a 


in the probate registry down to 1694. Thus, ‘‘so careful were our ancestors to 
enumerate even such trifles as ‘three old rusty currycombs,’ a ‘rusty gun- 
barrel and a skillet with a broken leg,’ ‘a broken frosnet and a cod-line,’ 
‘three stools and half a box,’ etc., ete.,” that a desk or a bookcase would 
certainly appear in such lists if it existed. But these articles are not named ; 
consequently the newspaper item which furnishes Mr. Waters his text, and 
that 


Salem before 1692 is in the possession of a Hartford citizen,” is in error, 


which states ‘*a solid mahogany secretary brought from England to 
And doubly so, for the claim of so great antiquity is again upset by mention 
of the ‘‘ solid mahogany.” Here, for the benefit of our readers, we may 


quote Mr, Waters’s own words : 


‘The larger furniture of the Colonial period (meaning by that the period 
down to the creation of a Provincial form of government in 1692) seems to 
have been made of oak chiefly, or combined occasionally with pine, chestnut, 
cedar, and walnut. After the change in the form of government, when the 
fashions also seem to have been changing, walnut seems to have become the 
most fashionable wood in use, while the shapes and the style of decoration 
had also become more or less changed. The chest, especially, which had been 
gradually encroached upon by the addition of drawers beneath the box, now 
merged into the more useful form of a chest of drawers—all drawers and no 
box—which was no chest at all. Birch and maple were also used, evidently 
for cheapness. Mahogany succeeded as the favorite wood for cabinet-work, 
and the first furniture made out of it is said to have been made by Wollaston, 
in London, out of a few planks given to Dr. Gibbons in 1720, Of course its 
introduction into the Colonies would be much later.”’ 


Mr. Waters has also something amusing to say about J/ayflocwer and other 
old china, which would be worth repeating if we had space. 


—A study of ‘‘ Frontier Folk,” by Mr. George Booth, is perhaps the most 
readable paper in the International Review for July; his subject has been 
much written about, but generally in a desultory way, so that a great deal of 
what he has to say has the effect at least of freshness. Frontier folk are, he 
points out, mainly nomadic ; every one is either ‘‘an elegant gentleman” or a 
liar and horse-thief ; homicide is venal compared with theft, though killing a 
man at sight is much rarer than in the Southwest ; self-conceit is a universal 


characteristic, and the visitor is invariably required to ‘‘ allow” he has never 
seen a finer ‘‘ claim” or tasted better food ; their cooking, however, is abomi- 
nable and their manners as bad ; every stranger who doesn’t eat with his knife 
is cordially despised as a ‘‘ tender-foot,” whereas a mean revenge is taken in 
permitting only the term ‘‘ Missourian ” to affect their own sensibility ; some 
of them, having lost the run of events, still speak of ‘‘abolitionists”’ and 
‘* Lincoln’s hirelings."". The miners and prospectors are much more agreeable 
—hardy, fearless, and sociable. The army has a hard time, according to Mr. 
Booth, who draws anything but an attractive picture of military life on the 
plains ; officers and men are pestered and preyed upon by frontier lawyers, 
and the supremacy of the civil authority works them many discomforts ; they 
are always busy, and it is not unusual for cavalry to pass six or eight months 
without seeing a permanent camp; many of the men are continually em- 
ployed in manual labor,-and sometimes go into action with no previous drill. 
Scouts, half-breeds, ‘‘ squaw-men” or renegades, and cattle-raisers—many of 
the last being ‘‘ young men of excellent education and social position "—go 
to make up the remainder of the frontier folk. There is a review of Brande’s 
‘ Beaconsfield,’ noting a thoroughly un-Teutonic mass of historical blunders ; 


the labor question is discussed by a ‘‘ reformer” in a way which the editors 


rightly think ‘‘ easily susceptible of refutation” ; Mr. Hamerton completes 
his review of Mr. Poynter's ‘ Lectures on Art’; Julius Wilcox contributes a 
narrative-paper, in the nature of an “‘ exposure,” on ‘‘ The Wrecking of Life 
Insurance Companies,” the statements of which would be incredible if they 
were not notorious; and Dr. Holmes writes a long essay upon “‘ Jonathan 
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Edwards,” for criticism in detail of which there is perhaps 
we conceive there is for the article itself, 


as little call as 


—The English art journals have contained little of interest lately, but we 
may mention some of Mr. Hamerton’s recent Portfolio paragraphs and several 
early sketches by Her Majesty Queen Victoria, which a loyal contributor fur- 
nishes to the June number of the Magazine of Art. : 


“a 


‘* The Queen,” it seems, 
is not merely a di/ettante admirer of painting, she is herself an artist,” 
though apparently not a great one, to judge from the cuts of four etchings- 

two of little girls and two of dog's heads—signed ‘‘V. R., 1840." In the 
May /’ortfolio Mr. Hamerton has an answer to some crass articles of the ?a// 
Mall Gazette that is worth reading for the neatness and good temper with 


which it snubs writers who, trusting to their ** good, sound common sense,” as 


it says, ‘* sometimes deal with subjects for which they have neither been fitted 


Pall 


fail 


by nature nor prepared by education” ; apparently the Jingoism of the 
Mall had spread to its 


a volume of 


art department. The 
Messrs. 
very favorably, remarking that ‘‘ wood-engraving, 


June number reviews 


wood-cuts Scribner in the main 


issued by the 
imitating the qualities of 
many different kinds of art, has never been carried so far in Europe as it is 
now in America,” and finding but one objection to them, namely, a painful 
sense of the toil involved. Painters, by the way, who concern themselves 
much about the paraphernalia and machinery of painting may be glad to learn 
that Mr. Hamerton has devised a means to avoid some of the toil and delay 
involved in sketching in oil from nature; it consists in spreading a sheet 
of ‘* gossamer” manifold-paper over the canvas after it is covered with paint, 
so that the sketch is ready for a ‘fresh coat,” as it were, without waiting for 
the ‘‘ priming” to dry. Other painters will probably go on in the old way, 
—The importance of rightly conceiving a writer of genius and, failing this, 
the inevitableness of missing what is really valuable in him, were never more 
conspicuously illustrated than in the instance of Mr. Ruskin. Many persons 
whom he delighted in their youth *have long since ceased to read anything he 
And in- 


deed any one who seeks sound doctrine in not only such extravagances as the 


writes, out of sheer inability to keep their tempers in the process 
prospectus of the St. George’s Society, but in Mr, Ruskin’s closest reasoning 
upon his chosen theme of fine art, must appreciate the feeling of the exaspe- 
rated German who termed him ‘‘a wild man.” Unhappily, however, genius 
is a thing of subtle complexity, and his habit of saying ‘‘ wild” things with 
arrogant gravity, intolerable as it is to the sincere and sober-minded, need 
prevent no one from sifting his utterances in the confidence that the result 
will almost always repay the trouble ; and from trouble of this sort no one 


who reads literature seriously expects to be dispensed. For example, in his 


article on ‘‘ Fiction—Fair and Foul,” in the last AYneteenth Century, there 
are a number of just sentiments set forth for the most part with the familiar 
charm of Mr. Ruskin’s vibrating diction. This has got a hearing for many 
paradoxes, but to object to it on this ground would be to make the same 
mistake that Mr. Ruskin himself, mutatis mutandis, would make; it is at 
once the distinction and the privilege of the critical spirit, for which he has 
no aptitude, to enjoy his musical and affecting eulogy upon a pastoral life, 
and to accept the amount of truth it contains, without being disturbed by the 
incompleteness of this or irritated by the counter philippic against the civili- 
zation of cities. This is the basis of his present argument, of which the burden 
is the connection between the inanity and misery of large cities and modern 
fiction—#.e., ‘‘ foul” fiction—on the one hand, and between ‘‘ natural condi- 
tions "—?.e., country life—and the novels of Scott on the other. How much 
grotesqueness and narrowness is exhibited in the exposition no reader of Rus- 
kin, of course, needs to be told; one wishes it could be reviewed by Dr. 
Johnson—in which event honors would be easy, it may be imagined. Never- 
theless, whoever will dismiss from his mind the popular notion that Mr. 
Ruskin is a ‘* great critic,” and Mr. Ruskin’s own notion that he is a philoso- 
pher, economic and otherwise, and consider him simply as a rhapsodist with a 
mastery of English prose, will infallibly find that pleasure, of an order high 
enough to be in itself profit, is to be got from the whimsicalities which perhaps 
only the license of an ‘‘ insular” imagination could exalt into profound truths, 


Even Dr. Johnson would delight in such a passage as this : 


‘* The companionship of domestic, the care of serviceable animals, soften 
and enlarge his life with lowly charities, and discipline him in familiar wis- 
doms and unboastful fortitudes ; while the divine laws of seed-time which 
cannot be recalled, harvest which cannot be hastened, and winter in which 
no man can work, compel the impatiences and covetings of his heart into 
labor too submissive to be anxious, and rest too sweet to be wanton.” 


One or more further papers are promised, and though they will probably con- 
sist of a ‘‘ critical ” examination of Scott as the chronicler of this kind of life, 


they will undoubtedly be seasoned, as this is, with something considerably 
more valuable. 








\ paper on ‘‘ Landscape Painting” in the same number reminds us, 

ver, how seriously Mr. Ruskin has always been taken by a large portion 

his fellow-countrymen, and with what results his vogue has been attended. 

[t. author, Sir Robert Collier, is a new name to us, but his appearance in the 





Vineteenth Century gives him authority and makes it fair to take his paper as 


n example of much of the fine-art criticism in vogue in England. He is a 


disciple, albeit he protests discriminating, of ‘the eloquent writer who first 


claimed its place for landscape art,” and what he has to say is really, so far 
it goes, Ruskin minus eloquence after all. It is worth while to note what 
this residue 1 Sir Robert Collier begins by remarking that landscape paint- 


ing is wholly modern, and he brings a convincing mass of evidence in support 


of the fact ; his argument that the peoples who filled the woods with dryads 
and fauns and the streams with nymphs had no ‘appreciation of the beauty 
of inanimate Nature,” is possibly less convincing, but he is very confident 


that they did not care for *‘ mountain scenery, which has most attractions of 


all for many people,” himself among other very evicde ntly, Landsc ipe paint- 


ing did not even appear with the Renaissance, and although there were some 
fine backgrounds to figures, and ‘‘ Titian sometimes painted weeds finely,” 
in general even Claude and the Poussins ‘‘ thought that the effect of sunlight 
was to be rendered by dark, undefined shadows, instead of by gray shadows, 
sharp-edged, and were guilty of numerous other blunders and delinquencies.” 
As late as Sir Joshua’s time it was underestimated, but now opinion has 
changed, and ‘‘ there can be no question that less intelligence and culture are 
required for some appreciation at least of historical and portrait painting than 
are required for the appreciation of landscape.” Still, he has heard ‘‘ educated 
men, even men pretending to knowledge of art, gravely maintain that there 
is nothing picturesque in the Alps! One reason for the slow growth of the 
art he attributes to the advantage which the figure-painter has in being able 
to paint from the model indoors, whereas ‘‘ the landscape-painter is depen- 


dent on the weather”; he justly says, ‘‘ In the most settled weather what was 
in light in the morning is in shade in the afternoon,” and then there are ‘‘ the 
sun, the wind, the rain, and the gnats.” Spite of all these disadvantages a 
great deal has been done, though we have yet to await ‘‘the Michael Angelo 


of landscape.” There is Turner, *‘ by general consent the greatest of land- 


scape-painters ; and Constable, ‘‘ excellent in his careful work, though often 
coarse and careless, and so mannered as to be easily imitable”’; and Stanfield, 
‘ perhaps the greatest of marine painters”; and a Diisseldorf school which, 
however, ‘‘is somewhat open to the charge of aiming at tricky and theatrical 
effect.” With the Fontainebleau men Sir Robert has little patience ; he 
thinks they were a lazy lot, who ignored all the difficulties of perspective, draw- 
ing, space, distance, sunlight, and color. Corot he especially dislikes, and 
thinks ‘‘the introduction of poorly-drawn fauns, dryads, and other classical 
persons, ill-adapted to northern fogs,” a mistake ; his ‘‘oaks are as wavy and 


undecided as his aspens, and his rocks are as soft as sand-heaps.” Daubigny 


‘*at one time towered above the school,” but he soon became “‘ careless, 


coarse, and blotty.” However, even in France there is hope: ‘*‘ The French 
salon certainly now gives some evidence of a new departure, promising better 
results.”” ‘‘ America, too, can boast her Church and her Bierstadt undaunted 


by the Rocky Mountains and Niagara.”” They are indeed. 


— |WVestermann's Monthly for June brings an interesting article from the 
pen of Prof, Carl Vogt on the geographical distribution, past and present, of 
animal life, and the possible bearings of migration on such distribution. It 
attacks with rare vigor some of the hurriedly advanced and rapidly accepted 
doctrines of evolution. The author restricts his remarks to the later, or Ter- 
tiary, period of geological history, and deduces his conclusions from careful 
comparisons of its extinct mammalian fauna i#fer se and with the fauna of 
the present day. The view upheld by some of the leading expounders of evo- 
lution, that certain recently discovered animal remains can be considered not 
only as the ancestors of genera whose pedigrees have been abundantly marked 
out by a series of connecting links, but as the progenitors of entire families, 
and possibly even orders, and that, consequently, knowing these ancestral 
types, we can readily indicate the centres of dispersion whence all the closely 
ullied forms have been spread broadcast over the earth’s surface, is stoutly 
contested by the German savant, who, while admitting that migration may 
considerably shape geographical distribution, rejects it as an explanation 
of the broader phenomena as they present themselves. Prof. Vogt in- 
sists on the palzontological evidence as to the separation as early as Eocene 
times-—if not previously in the Cretaceous epoch—of the Transatlantic 
continents; and concludes that, this fact being granted, the forms differen- 
tiated in that and the subsequent periods, and which to a great extent 
run parallel in Europe and America, cannot be considered as derivatives from 
a common stock whose original abode was in this or that country, while its 
progeny wandered forth and finally spread itself over the greater portion of 
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the habitable crust. The assumption of separation is based on the fact that 
of about 140 Eocene genera nearly an equal number, 67, are peculiar to Eu- 
rope and to America, and only 3—Coryphodon, Lophotherium, and Chalicothe- 
rium—common to both countries. This being so, the author ridicules the 
idea of a possible interchange of forms due to migration, and sets forth an 


ingenious theory, which may be termed that of parallel development,” to 
account for the forms which are found closely allied on both sides of the At- 
lantic. ‘This theory maintains that distribution over distant areas of closely- 


related families of mammalia is no proof of ‘ radiating” migrations from a 


central point of dispersion ; that, on the contrary, it is more probably the re- 
sult of local deve lopme nts, which spread from several distinct roots, and the 


branches of whose family-trees gradually approach, and more and more 
nearly resemble each other, instead of becoming more and more dissimilar, as 
required by the generally accepted theory.” The three perissodactyl forms 
above enumerated as common to the Transatlantic continents—Coryphodon, 
Lophot 


Vogt as independent and coincident evolutions both in Europe and America 


herium, and Chalicotheritum—are accordingly considered by Professor 


from probably widely diverging ancestral types, just as the European horse 
traces its descent to //ifparton and Anchitherium, and the American to the 
forms commencing with Zohippus. In like manner the tapirs are considered 
to have been developed from two distinct stocks, the American lineage dating 


The 


author, it will thus be seen, rejects the assumption of a Heckelian Promam- 


to Helaletes and Hyrachyus, and the European to the Lophiodonts. 


mal, and arrives at the general conclusion that the existing fauna originated 
in four distinct regions—the Australian, Madagascar, Old and New World 
regions—which were already isolated at least as early as the Eocene period, 
and of which the Australian is the oldest. 
WALPOLE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND.—THE CONSERVATIVE 
OPPOSITION.* 
N 1832 the Tories were defeated all along the line, and the Toryism of 
George the Third and Lord Eldon was destroyed past hopes of revival. 
Sir Robert Peel, at the very moment of defeat, created the Conservative party, 
evoked the conservatism of the nation, checked what threatened to be a revo- 
lution, within three years broke the strength of the Whigs, and in less than 
ten returned to office at the head of the ablest and strongest body of Conserva- 
tives which has held power during the century. This astounding feat of par- 
liamentary statesmanship is the true theme of Mr. Walpole’s third volume. 
Nowhere can the principles which guided a Conservative opposition under the 
Mr. 


Walpole’s clear, calm, and impartial narrative ; and there is no political topi: 


ablest of all modern Conservative statesmen be better studied than in 
which at the present moment is better worth study. For though Peel was em- 
phatically a working statesman, who cared and perhaps knew little of the 
abstract principles of politics, he understood the art of politics better than any 
man who has lived during the century, and, whether consciously or not, con- 
ducted the Conservative opposition to victory through adherence to rules 
which it concerns every modern politician to understand. Students of parlia- 
mentary generalship find in the study of Peel’s tactics the same sort of guid- 
ance which young officers find in the study of the campaigns of Wellington or 
of Napoleon. In neither case do students find a body of principles. In each 
case they have before them lines of practical conduct from which an intelligent 
critic can deduce the true principles which lead to success in parliamentary o1 
in military contests, 

The first principle of genuine conservatism is the acceptance of what are 
termed, in the slang of modern politics, ‘‘ accomplished facts.” Peel met 
the Parliament of 1833 with the following declaration : 


‘“It had been said that he was opposed to all reform; the charge he 
directly denied. He was for reforming every institution that really re- 
quired reform ; but he was for doing it gradually, dispassionately, and delibe- 
rately, in order that the reform might be lasting. The King’s Govern- 
ment had abstained from all unseemly triumph in the King’s speech respecting 
the measure of reform. He would profit by their example, and would say 
nothing upon that head, but consider that question as finally and irrevocably 
disposed of. He was now determined to look forward to the future alone. 

There were no means of governing this countty but through the House 
of Commons ; and, therefore, he was determined to take his stand in defence 
of law and order from motives as truly independent as those by which any 
member of the most liberal opinions, and representing the largest constitu- 
ency in the kingdom, was actuated.” 


These words sound nowadays commonplace enough. When uttered they 
changed the course of English history. The resolution to consider parlia- 
barred Tories off 


They 


mentary reform as ‘‘ finally and irrevocably disposed of” 
from the two errors of defeated parties—abstention and reaction. 


By Spencer Walpole.’ 


* ‘A History of England from the Conclusion of the Great War in 1815. 
London : Longmans, Green & Co. 


Vol. 111. 
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might well have followed the example of Wilson Croker and thrown up the 


game. This folly is the favorite resource of many Continental politicians. They 


might, again, have thrown themselves into schemes of reaction—there was 
much to tempt Tories towards this path. Ideas of revolution and counter- 


revolution were in the air. O'Connell had something which looked almost 


like a drilled force behind him. ‘The Orange lodges were an army ready to 
overthrow the new constitution, No precedent yet bound English opinion 


It did not 


what one bill had created another bill might destroy. 


to the acceptance of constitutional changes. eem a vain hope that 
Party hatreds unknown 


still 


in England. 


to the present generation divided class from class. Panic fears such as 


torment Continental statesmen harassed even the calmest minds 


Lord Grey seemed to Tories to have entered on a p th which led toa Keign 


of Terror; the Tory ke aders seemed to the Whigs to be preparing for civil 
war. In Ireland there was social war already. In England the country dis- 
tricts were oppressed with poverty, the towns were the abode of Chartism. 


Phe characters of men had a revolutionary tinge. Brougham and Durham 
were just the kind of leaders who have again and again on the Continent her- 
alded in a revolution. 


d'état. 


The Duke of Cumberland was just the man fora coup 
When for once he had the chance, he showed in Hanover of what stuff 
he was made. Yet no one can doubt that, from a conservative no less than 


from a national point of view, abstention or reaction would inevitably have 
led to a violent democratic triumph. 

When Peel assured the country that he accepted the new constitution he 
saved his party from ruin; but he did much more than this: he rallied to 
them in a moment all the conservatism of their opponents. ‘To do this may 
seem no great feat, but the achievement is one which not one French states- 
man has yet been able to accomplish. From the day when Marie Antoinette 
intrigued with the Left to thwart Lafayette, Continental Conservatives have all 
but invariably preferred the alliance with revolutionists to the candid admission 
that moderate Liberals had triumphed. If any French Conservative of Peel's 
ability couldPassure France that Conservatives frankly and honestly accepted 
the Republic, the long era of French revolution would be closed, and French 
Conservatism would become the ruling influence in the Republic. Thiers late 
in life learnt the elementary principle of sound Conservative policy, and in 
virtue of this fact died the leading statesman of France. If any proof of Peel's 
sagacity were needed it is afforded by the career of his bitterest assailant. 
When the corn-laws were abolished the Conservatives refused to follow the 
lead of Peel; they preferred the reckless and unprincipled guidance of Dis- 
raeli, He could not from his position accept free-trade as Peel had accepted 
reform. He induced his followers to adopt a sham policy of attempted re- 
action. Froma party point of view the different effects of the different poli 1eS 
are noteworthy. Peel’s acceptance of reform at once re-established Conserva- 
tive influence, and within ten years made the Conservatives masters of the 
situation. Disraeli’s refusal to recognize free-trade kept his party substanti- 
ally out of power for thirty years. When at last they obtained a spell of office 
the end was gained by adopting in substance the policy of Peel, and accepting 
all the great measures carried by Mr. Gladstone before 1874. 

The second principle of Conservative Opposition, as developed by Peel, is 
to show that the reform of every institution which really requires reform can 
be best carried out by Conservative statesmen. It other words, a leader of 
Peel’s type should always ofier the country good administration instead of 
organic change in the constitution, and should, if possible, show that he can 
achieve more as a reformer of practical abuses than can really be carried out 
Of the skill with which Peel developed this line of action 
When the Whigs passed really 
great measures, such, for example, as the act for the amendment of the poor- 


I: All 


which every stringent measure excites fell on the Government, whilst the 


by his opponents. 


it is hardly possible to speak too strongly. 


iw, the Conservative leader appeared as a patronizing ally. the odium 


credit due to enlarged views was shared if not monopolized by the Opposition. 


The English Corporations Act was turned by the House of Lords into a 


great 


DS 


‘Conservative arrangement” which, as even old Eldon admitted, did ‘ 
credit’ to Lyndhurst ; but Peel perceived at once that Tory vehemence was 
spoiling the Conservative game. He nominally defended the action of the 


House of Lords, but he rejected all their amendments. He stepped in as the 


patriotic patron of the Government, snubbed the Tories who were trying to 


D> 


escape from his hands, and ‘‘ persuaded the nation that a Conservative minis- 


ter at the head of a Conservative party might become the instrument for ac- 
complishing efficient reforms.” At the same time, wherever the Whigs were 
not strong Peel so acted as to increase their weakness. The wrangles session 
after session over the tithes bill, and the futile attempts to reform the Irish 
corporations, were, if not caused, certainly stimulated by the parliamentary 
tactics of Peel. If party contests be regarded simply as a form of warfare, no 
strategy was ever more admirable. Each day weakened the Government, 


each day strengthened the Opposition, Nothing but the death of William 
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the Fourth prevented the W1 Government from falling to pieces 1n 1537 
When at last the Whig leadk s kept office throug the protect not body t 
uristocratic waiting-maids the Conservative victory was complete L hie \ 
juestion was how long Peel would think to drag his opponents through 
the dirt, tied to his chariot wh The vears 1839 to 1841 marked ti 
lowest nd most iynominious of the Whig il r When Peel re 
turned to office he took the fruits of a victory which had been won fu 
fore he thought fit to insist on th possession of nominal » le than of 
actual power. 

No one who enjoys skilful generalship f to admire Pee 
mentary campaign. Ile had no doubt two great \ rt Ile w t 
most accomplished administi of his age, whil pponents were me 
children in the arts of practical government The H of Lords, f 
constitution, gives an advantage to a Conservat government which ts of 
overlooked but can hardly be overrated : the st ‘ L.ibe ernment i 
hampered by a kind of opposition which never thwarts the very weakest of 
Tory ministries, Still, if Peel had advantages he d ves the credit of 
having used them with greater effect than any other parliamentary leader w 
has left a name in English history ; and if succ party leader be the 
measure of greatness, Peel’s campaign between 1532 1 1Syt to ¢ 
sure him a fame at least equal to that of Pitt. The rout of the Coalition w 
a more showy achievement, but a brilliant victory ought not to be deemed as 
great a triumph as a successful campaign. The question, however, which 
perpetually haunts the reader of Mr. Walpole’s work is whether one can 
gard a parliamentary contest as a contest and noth ore Looked " 
any other point of view, Peel’s leadership suggests several questions whicl r 
constantly lost sight of by writers on political history Is it, in the first place 
possible to combine real conservatism with thoroughly good administration 
We doubt it. In a country, at y rate, like Eng 1 half the difficulty of 
good administration is caused by th sity for overriding ial t 








rests’; but a government which really rassed interests "’ would, whateve 

its name, not be in reality a conse ive governme it would not long re 

tain the support of conservatism This was the we point in Peel's policy 

Long before he repealed the corn-laws he had ceased to please his supporters 
The real or supposed protit of the landed teres i at last to be 
sacrificed to the welfare of the nation: Peel preferred the p1 verity of Eng 
land to the strength of his party He earned, rightly or not, the fame of 
patriotism, but his followers, logically enoug eserted hin Reflection 
suggests that the policy by which he succeeded carried within it the causes of 
its own ruin. Is it, really desirable that reforms should be carried out 
by the men by whom they have been opposed When Disraeli termed Peel's 
system ‘‘ organized hypocrisy,”’ he hit its weak point. The blow went home 


none the less because it came from the hands of an assailant prepared to 
carry the system a p further under the cynical plea of ** educating his 
party.” 

Is it, in the last place, at all clear that Peel’s talents and statesmanship 
did not in the long run cause at least as much injury as benefit t un 
try? His triumphant opposition meant, in effect, the weakeni: { Govern 
ment at a time when the nation required that the Governme hould be 
strong. It meant, also, the deliberate maiming of reforms which, if not pre 
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man of the day. Fate made him a Conservative party leade: 


His doom was a sad one. He delayed through life the very measures which 


it is his glory to have passed, and gained his greatest parliamentary triumph 


at the cost of depriving the emancipation of the Catholics of half the benefits 


which ought to have resulted to the nation from the greatest modern act of 


religious toleration. ° 


THE NOVELS OF MR. HOWELLS.* 


| l is perhaps indicative of the radical defect in the romances of Mr. Howells 
that his latest book should have been so generally greeted his most 


serious and ‘‘important.”” One cannot help feeling that if his literary pur- 


pose had had any marked ampleness hitherto, an examination of the doctrines 


of Spiritualism, as illustrated in the life and expounded by the lips of a sincere 


fanatic, would not have been taken as a token of his abandonment of trifles 


By W. D. Howells.’ 1880, 


Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
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te) 
This, at all events, has 


heretofore been true of his literary purpose ; the charm of his novels exists 


for the larger and more dignified realms of romance. 


independently of a certain slenderness which one perceives in the pith of 
them. We think of no works of the kind, the aroma of which is so abiding, 
whose substance perishes so quickly from the memory as ‘ Their Wedding 
Journey,’ ‘A Chance Acquaintance,” ‘A Foregone Conclusion,’ ‘ Private 
Cheatricals,’ and ‘ The Lady of the Aroostook.’ They leave the impression 
of ‘‘ studies,” although in the ordinary sense they are not ‘‘ studies”’ at all. 
Chere is nothing ragged and incomplete about their form, which indeed is 
something very near perfect in respect of construction ; nothing merely sug- 
gestive or half thought-out in their ideas and characters, and no lack of events 
and decorously dramatic situations of sufficient vividness to ensure remem- 
brance, so far as it depends upon their agency. » But they have the effect of 
** studies "* because of the way in which one character or a single phase of life 
is accentuated by the complete subordination in interest of its accessories, 
which are nevertheless as carefully finished as they could be if they contributed 
positively, instead of out of self-effacement, to the importance of the central 
figure or the main element. In ‘ A Chance Acquaintance’ it is Mr, Arbuton ; 
in ‘ A Foregone Conclusion,’ the priest ; in ‘ Private Theatricals,’ Mrs. Farrell ; 
in ‘The Lady of the Aroostook,’ the picture of the South Bradfield mi/ien— 
and very nearly only these—that the titles of the respective stories recall. 
These are, all of them, examples of admirable portraiture. 
Don Ippolito and Mrs. Farrell, are fine—as good as anything of their kind in 
They be- 


Two of them, 


American, and indeed one might almost add contemporary, fiction. 
long to the order of literary creations justly to be called types—in itself a rare 
distinction—and though they may not be wholly novel they are thoroughly 
human and real. The fervor and the weakness, the nobility and cowardice, 
the breadth at once and the narrowness of the former are depicted with a 
delicacy incisive enough to be called power, In the spectacle of an Italian 
priest, pure but not ascetic, reverently sceptical, with a mind wholly whimsical 
and a soul of corresponding intensity, overwhelmed by an unpriestly but 
wholly natural love for an attractive young American girl, we have certainly 
great potentialities both of character and situation ; and Mr. Howells makes 
a great deal of them. 1 he conception of a woman who laments grievously 
her inability to lament her innate insincerity, always seems an inspiration, how- 
ever old it may be, if it is well expressed ; and Mrs. Farrell is, in this respect, 
almost well enough portrayed to rank with Beatrix Esmond. 

But even in these, and in spite of their monopoly of interest, one feels the 
absence of something—a lack of the quality which, ever since the modern 
depreciation of Scott set in, has been a good deal underestimated, _— 
is indispensable in the equipment of the novelist of the highest order*a lack 
of romantic imagination. Realism can never successfully substitute photo- 
graphic detail for this short-cut to truth, and the greatest realists do not at- 
tempt it. Mr. Howells’s realism is, however, a definitely held creed ; and/ 
though it is very likely a delightful personal trait which leads a novelist mo; 
destly to distrust his imagination, to regard constantly the limit beyond which 
the romantic becomes melodrama, and to have a kind of nervous dread of 
exaggeration, nevertheless, if he isunable to avoid theatricality instinctively, 
nothing is clearer than that his conscious effort to avoid it fetters his natural force. 
What romantic force Mr. Howells may naturally possess is indeterminable, 
but it is at least certain thut he has effectually curbed it, and that even his two 
most vivid characters are circumscribed by a treatment which seems to dis- 
close an apologetic anxiety in their author lest they be taken for monstrosities. 
At the end of ‘ Private Theatricals,’ for example, he finds himself encum- 
bered with Mrs. Farrell. What he should have done with her we don’t pre- 
tend to say; but it is plain that he made an actress of her because he shrank 
from the tragic dénouement demanded by her character and career, and ex- 
cused his expedient on the ground of her inbred ‘‘ histrionism.” Consider- 
ing the title of the book, one is almost justified in calling this conceit whim- 
sical, rather than fanciful ; but what we wish to point out is that the intellec- 
tual fastidiousness which it illustrates is both too extreme in itself and 
connected with too unromantic a theory to deal adequately with the large and 
important elements of fiction. Mr. Howells’s theory is apparently that this 
is an ‘‘ every-day world,” full of picturesque and, if you like, tragic material ; 
but that, however grave the tragedy, it is after all and in the main an ‘‘ every- 
day world.” Indeed, after reading one of his stories in which a tragic epi- 
sode of any sort occurs, one sometimes feels as if he had been tricked by the 
old device of representing everything marvellous as having taken place in a 
dream of the narrator; only, with Mr. Howells, itis the romantic instead of 
the marvellous that is thus treated, and we need not point out that it is the 
reality of its romance that is the life of the novel, and its service in illustrating 
the truth that reality is in one way or other romantic—or, in other words, that 
this is not really an ‘‘ every-day world "the most considerable that it per- 


forms. 
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he truth is, we suspect, that the conditions to which all contemporary 
men of letters in America subscribe have had their effect upon Mr. How- 
ells. Superficially it is singular, but it is at least the fact, that young as our 
literature is, the best work that is now done in novel-writing is done by wri- 
a general literary culture rather than an exclusive devotion to, 
or perhaps even Whether 
the development of the critical faculty is necessarily hostile to the develop- 
ment of the imagination we need not enquire, in order to recognize the 
general rule that literary versatility rarely marks the highest excellence in 
any one department of literature. YA writer who, like Mr. Howells, can pro- 


ters of 
a special aptitude for, the writing of fiction. 


duce good verses, good criticism, good descriptive and contemplative essays, 
good editing, good stories light and grave, is hardly likely, ceteris pari- 
bus, to beat the ‘born novelist” at his own business§and there is little 
doubt that the classification of literary labor in older countries has a good 
deal to do with the development in each department. Mr. Blackmore, for 
example, has nothing like the eminence in his country that Mr. Howells 
justly enjoys with us, but Mr. Howells has never written anything equal to 
‘Lorna Doone.’ He avoids all the faults of ‘ Lorna Doone’; 


would jar on his sensibilities rudely; before reading ‘The Undiscovered 


its melodrama 


Country ’ we should have said its loitering would tire his patience ; but such 
a picture of life he does not give us. He * studies,” as we say, and 
then dresses them up charmingly with an attentiveness to form that success- 
fully suggests cunning machinery. But nearly everything beside the moti 
of the study is ‘‘ machinery.” The two men in ‘ Private Theatricals’; every- 
body in ‘ The Lady of the Aroostook,’ except the ‘‘ Lady” ; the hero, Ferris, 
in ‘A Foregone Conclusion,” are all machinery. They are diligently observed, 
carefully portrayed, and eminently lifelike, but they are not very much alive ; 
somehow they do not move us profoundly, and we have a suspicion that they 
have never deeply agitated the susceptibility of their author. If we add that 
we find the same defect in Mr. Howells's women we shall be guilty of a 
great temerity, but we confess that, taking them in the mass, they do not 
seem to us the important creations they are almost universally assumed to be. 
It is impossible to make any 4 frioré objection to them; they are admirably 
characterized and allowed to discover themselves to the reader without any 
interpreter’s work on the author’s part ; they are greatly superior, it seems to 
us, to the run of Mr, William Black’s women, to whom they are often compared ; 
and, in fine, they have afresh and natural air and unconscious carriage 


makes 


ae 


about them that are very charming. But it is impossible to rid one’s self of the 
notion that they are clinically studied, as it were. 
impression of a number of little essays, surprisingly 
their accidents which illustrate character are elaborated or hinted at with ex- 
traordinary tact, their foibles betrayed with a not uncharitable and most edi- 
fying malice, and their lovableness or sterling worth, or both, as the case may 
be, generously set forth. The character of Lydia Blood is an admirable 
essay on the Yankee ‘‘ schoolmarm,” the result clearly of close and candid ob- 
servation ; that of Florida Vervain is another on the sweet-tempered but 
peppery maiden who is weakest when seemingly most strong, and vice versa ; 
that of Mrs. Vervain a fragment on the colorless, peevish woman ; and so on. 
In each case, instead of making acquaintance with his women, one is admiring- 
ly occupied with Mr. Howells’s acuteness in informing himself so completely 
about the different varieties of the sex ; it is not unlike looking at a painting 
and, instead of contemplating it, wondering how the painter could have made 
it so like nature. The deduction is not that he has given us a guid pro quo foi 
nature, but that he is a little—or a good deal—in advance of our own ac- 
quaintance with her. One cannot help feeling that Mr. Howells knows too 
much about women’s peculiarities to create really satisfactory women. 

It is well to bea little jealous of what is called ‘‘ the sphere ” of the novel, 
and to recognize the fact that there are noyels and narratives just as distinct- 
ively as there are good and bad novels. Y Both from their lack of substance 
and their lack of romantic imaginativeness, Mr. Howells’s books are almost of 
a hybrid character despite their sufficient form. But whatever they are it is 
more certain than anything else about them that they are delightful reading. 
The very qualities which injure them as novels are delightful. We have 
whole libraries of romance, but the peculiar charms of an unromantic bleak- 
ness, of a spiritual tenuity, of a thin gilding of the picturesqueness of com- 
monplace, have hitherto gone uncelebrated. We know the sustenance of 
meat and the stimulant of wine in the provender of fiction, but the tea which 
Mr. Howells dispenses is of a delicious fragrance and refreshing to jaded 
palates. Why should there not be the romans, as well as the vers, de société if 
they are executed with so much intellectual fastidiousness and so much re- 
fined humor and art? Such a remark as ‘‘ You don’t know how my heart 
leaps with delight every time that young woman don't play on the piano” (or 
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Aroostook’; and if it con- — it need not be said, excellent in the main, but even the grace of Mr. How 
ibsently feeling on the porce- — diction is unequal to its task, which is, in brief, to endue with hum 1 
e should have — temporary interest the abstract doctrines of Spiritualism and their effect 
lhey are | a strong and sincere but visionary devotee. This we take to be hopeless, an 


terly feature 


uate Eastern ‘‘ culture” has proved itself to subdue the natural and unmis- | character of Dr. Boynton, which, if it were acted upon by forces cay t 
kably trans-Alleghanian humor of their author, however evident its effect | exciting even an intellectual sympathy, might have ranked among Mr. Howells 
modifying its expression, We cannot better express what we mean than , few typical creations, As it is, the merits of the book remind us of Johns¢ 
by saying that, everything considered, and slight as it is, Parlor Car’ seems | remark about women’s preaching: ‘‘ It is like a dog’s walking on his 
to us Mr. Howells’s best and most characteristic performance. legs. It is not well done, but vou are surprised to find it done at 
So far as his latest book is a departure, therefore, we regret it, and trust 
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DA M EENE, Dir 
. Seow 
[J RS, LIATT’S SCHOOL for Young Ladies 
d Fall ter ex Wednesday, Sept. 15, 15& App ut $ 
’ st July 1 
( ti, 200 Main Street 
VNA 7 LAW SCHOOL. — Forty- 
ul term opens Oct. 14. Address i 
Jacos D. Cox, LL.D., Dean 
i SYLVANIA, Bellefonte 
SCHOOL IN THE | MOUNTAINS.—A 
» Ir t an School for Susait Bows enh: Five instructors 
Terms, 8250 per ar tev. J. P. HUGHES, Principal 
PENNSYLVANIA, Chest 
PS V N. - L f [NTA Military Academy opens 
ngineering, Chemistry, Classics, and Eng- 
c grees CO nferrec ed Col. THEo. Hyatt, President 
PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown 
ADAME CLEMENT'S School for Young 


Aj 


Ladies and Children will begin its twenty-third year Sept. 15, 
Applications should be made without delay, as Miss Clement 


1880 
will be in Ex pe ok from June g to Sept. ro 
During her absence information or circulars can be obtained from 
Pa 


Mme. EUGENE PAULIN, Germantown, 
PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown 


STEVENS'S Boarding 


AM" SS MARY E. 
and Day School for Young Ladies. The autumn sess 2 
begin Sept. 15, 1880. 
Pe NNSYLVANIA, Haverford College P.O 
f AVERFORD COLLEGE, under the care of 
the Society of Friends (Orthodox) Tuos. Cuase, LL.D., 
President. For catalogues apply to Prof. ALLEN C. THomMas, Prefect 


PENNSYLVANIA, Mechanicsburg (near Harrisburg 


P by Rl ING Female College. 25th year, Sept. 13. 
gant home. School for forty fami ly supils 
Rev Ect, A.M., Pres 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1527 and 1529 Spruce Street 
( *“HEGARAYV INSTITUTE.—BSoarding and 
Day School for Young Ladies and Children. Latin, English, 
French, German, Italian, Spanish French is the language of the 
family. Madame D’Hervitty, Principal 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1615 Chestnut Street 
YAESTNUT STREET SEMINARY.— 
Miss BONNEY and Miss Dit aye, Principals.—This oldest 
und largest Boarding and Day S« hool in Philadelphia will com 


thirty-first year September 22 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia : 
EDIC. {1 DEPARTMENT OF THE 
niversitv of Pennsylvania. One hundred and fifteenth 

Annual Session The attention of students looking to the profes- 
sion of Me fic ine is particularly ¢ alled to this the oldest Medical 
Recent changes in the curriculum 


School in the United States 
ncdlede a prolongation of the course, and the introduction of much 
tabor atory teac hing and practical instruction in all the branches of 
science ‘or an announcement containing full particulars 
idress [AMES TYSON, M.D., Secretary Faculty of Medicine 


ANTA, Philade ‘Iphia, 1350 Pine Street 7 
1ABLE'S BOARDING and DAS 


ypen September 15 
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M 18 


PeNNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia a, 1S Sas alnut Strec , 
TSS M. S. GIBSON’ “-hool r™ ” > Young 
Ladies t vil, Brera Hs 22. Home 
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/ / oO Columbia md of Fohns 
4 Hopk i t P 1 ¢ z ent in a llege or 
s i 1 Mathe tics ( t 2 and 
il Also, summer < } for col 
xa i " s F.H, J \ 1 New York 
/ FELI Ll” of Vale Col will coach con- 
y. s dur " ( 
to f ’ Box 68, N Have ( 
/ GENTL WAN offers i I, as 
4 Teacher Ph ry of I vith 
r Germa I Lin at er r sch S 
r a r, or translator of any « it k per 
Ire h I I %, as Ww con 
I for pul ‘ 1 ery references 
: : “ ~ a \ s H. Ps ALOZZI, otlice of the Vation, 
/ RADUATE OF HARVARD (A.B 
4 A M. who s 1 «¢ th s lar i a class of one 
} lr and eight I I aS Spe three ars rraduate 
t I ent s tuation for tl 
< year 
i ird and s 
Address R. S.A r 
N. B. Mr. Ava has had ths $ ‘ 
s her " $ I 
/ GR 
years at the 
s lege 
bra hes Be 
t, Pr 
/ IA 
rs sec 
mmer 
ton P.O 
| YOl NG EN GL TS/ id LADY, who has had 
d seven or eigh years’ experien in teaching children, wants 
a place in a sch rol or fam in orn For reference and 
information address K. P. Lorine, irms, Mass 
y , , r ° 
ITUATION VANTED.— An American 
. graduate, just returned from Germany, seeks a position as 
Teacher, Classics preferred, but would take German or French 
I articulars and references. CHARLES H. DopGe, Box 124, Pea 
vody, Mass. 
The best work on the subject. 


RIFLE FIRING. 


TION IN RIFLE FIRING 


Prepared by command of Brig.-Gen. S. V. 
Chief of Ordnance, U.S.A. 


A COURSE OF INSTRU‘ 


BENET, 


By Col T. S. LAIDLEY, 
Ordnance Department, U.S.A 
With numerous Illustrations. New and Revised Editior 


16mo, extra cloth, &1 so 


“Its every page bears the mark of a high degree of professional 


arnestly directed to the development of the subject.’’— 


ability, e 
*-4 Service Magazine 
s S$. found superior to any previous publication of its kind." 
ro) qathhia Times 
S G endorsed by the War Department, and 
te themselves with the use of the rifle will find it a most 
-Boston Evening Traveller 


all who desire to 


-* compendium of information.’ 
fle practice it contains all the information and instruction 
ty for a perfect accomplishment in the art of rifle practice." 


ington National Repudlicas 





or sale by all booksellers, or will be sent mail, postage 


i, on receipt of the price by 


. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia 
VOOKS.—E. W. Nash, 80 Nassau Street, New 
York, dealer in works relating to America, Genealogy, In- 
dians, etc., has issued a new Catalogue, which he will mail to any 


one sending for it 
A iedibasne one will soon be issued 


> 
Binder for the Nation 
(RUSSELL’'S PATENT), 
To receive the current numbers in a convenient form. 
Substantially made, bound in cloth, with 7he Natron 


st amped on in gold, folds one volume. Papers 
easily and neatly adjusted. Sent, post-paid, on receipt 
Of D1. 

Address Publisher of the afiow, Box 25, New York. 


ALL. 


From Balti to Halifax, and z Versd 
The At British Royal Mail Ir Screw Steamship 
HIBERNIAN 200 tons, Capt. Lieutenant Archer, R.N.} 
NOVA SCOTIAN, 3,200 tons, Capt. Richardsor 
ASPIAN, 3,000 t , Capt. Trocks 
LEAVE BALTIMORI FORTNIGHT, WEDNESDAYS 






{ Number 785 





Jo Summer Tourists. 


\N STEAMSHIP LINE, 


FOR HALIFAN, NOVA SCOTIA. 





in passa H S20 R rip Ticket, $35 g 
Th opport € re abbreviation of a I 
pean trip, is excey i reca those who desire a cha 

n the usual round Amer pleasure resorts 
I further inf napplyt A. SCHUMACHER & CO 


Md 


5 South G *t, Baltimore, 


GE RM AN LLOYD 
{WUSHIP COMPANY, 


NORTH 
STE 


FOR SOUTHAMPTON AND BREMEN. 
rhe Steamers of this Company will sail every Satur 
Bremen Pier, foot of Third Street, Hoboken 
KATES OF PASSAGE TO EORDOR, HAVRE, AND 
BREME 
I , S100; Second Cabin, : Steer ay I ) 
Meerage Certilicates, $22 
Fort ht or passage apply t 
OELRICHS & CO., AGENTs, 
2 Bowling ¢ 


TO SUMMER TOURTSTS. 
The New Lllustrated Guide of the 


Lake Superior Transit Co. 





FOR 1880 
Now read Copies can be obtained of Ticket Agents of 
trunk lines in New York, and of 
r. P. CARPENTER, Gen. Pass. Agent, Buffalo, N. Y 


GAS FIXTURES, 


Clocks 
PORCELAIN 
ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK 


AND MOST DESIRABLE STYLES 


and Bronses, 
LAMPS, 


Fine 


NEWEST 
Exclusive Designs (if desired), specially adapted to furniture and 
decoration, unequalled in excellence of style and workmanship 


MITCHELL, VANCE & CQ.,, 


836 and 838 Broadway, New York 


Pratt's Astral O11. 


PERFECTLY SAFF 


F specially adapted for use in the St. Germain Student Lamp 





& CO., 


New York 


CHAS. PRATT 


Box 3050. 
French and German Books. 


All new and popular French and German Works received as soon 


as issued. Catalogues of old and new French, German, and 


English Books furnished upon application 





JOHN PENINGTON & SON, 
127 South Seventh Street, Philadelphia 
= > . > -7I-D r 
F. W. CHRISTERN, 
Foreign Bookseller and Importer, 37 West Twenty-third Street, 
New Yor 
The principal publications of Quantin, C Caepertin, Denti, Didot, 
Hachette, Calmann Levy, etc., om hand so complete sets of 


Tauchnitz's collection of British authors and Teubner'’s Greek and 
Latin Classics, New publications received from Paris and Leipzig 


as $ soon as issued. 
)AVID G. FRANCIS, 17 Astor Place, New 
York, Dealer in Valuable Second-hand Books, has alwz 
on Sale 25,000 volumes or more of Ancient and Modern Books ir 
vi — aE of Literature, for Public and Private Libraries 
RICED and DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES of portions of 
an as are issued from time to time, and will be forwarded + 
book-buyers free of postage. 
Orders for any obtainable books 
led at the lowest prices 











, American or foreign, prom; q 








